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TOMMY  RUSHAWAY  WHITE 

CHARACTERS 

(One  girl  and  two  boys) 

Tommy  White 
Harry  White 
Mrs.  White 

SCENE 

A  living  room,  a  table  with  work  basket  upon  it;  chairs, 
in  one  oj  which  there  is  a  tall  silk  hat;  a  vase  oj 
flowers  is  upon  the  table,  Mrs.  White  is  sewing 
and  Harry  is  reading. 

{Enter  Tommy) 

Tommy  Oh,  how  hungry  I  am!  I  have 
been  learning  to  play  golf  with  brother  Ned's 
new  golf  stick. 

Harry  You  are  too  small  to  play  golf.  A 
great  game  of  golf  you  could  play! 

Tommy    Oh,  well,  I  guess  I  can  play  after  a 
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while.  {Flourish  of  the  golf  stick  which  he  has 
in  his  hand,) 

Mrs.  White  Look  out,  Tommy,  or  you  will 
hit  something  with  that  broomstick! 

Tommy  This  isn't  a  broomstick!  This  is  a 
lofter!  This  is  the  way  they  play!  {Tommy 
lifts  the  stick  as  if  in  the  act  of  driving  the  balU 
The  stick  strikes  the  vase  upon  the  table;  it  falls 
to  the  floor  and  breaks,) 

Mrs,  White  Now,  Tommy  White,  see  what 
you've  done!  I  do  wish  you  would  sit  down 
quietly  in  a  chair  like  Harry  and  read  a  book. 

{Tommy  quickly  sits  down  in  the  chair  which 
contains  the  tall  silk  hat.  He  sits  down  upon  the 
hat.     The  hat  is  crushed,) 

Harry    Oh,  Tom,  you'll  catch  it  now! 

Mrs.  White  Tommy  White!  You've  sat 
down  on  your  father's  best  hat!  What  will 
he  say  to  you! 

Tommy  {rising  and  looking  at  the  crushed 
hat)  Well,  Ma,  a  crush  hat  isn't  bad  style, 
you  know. 

Mrs.  White  I  do  wish  you  would  put  on 
your  own  hat  and  go  along  outdoors  and  give 
me  some  peace. 
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{Tommy  instantly  goes  to  the  table,  and,  in- 
stead of  picking  up  his  hat,  he  picks  up  the  work- 
basket  which  lies  beside  it.  He  puts  the  work 
basket  on  his  head;  the  contents  spill  out  upon 
the  floor;  Tommy  starts  to  run.) 

Mrs.  White  {calling  after  Tommy)  Tom,  come 
back  here!  Come  right  back  here  at  once! 
Now  pick  up  all  those  things  on  the  floor  —  every 
one,  too! 

{Tommy  returns;  begins  to  pick  up  spools 
of  thread,  scissors,  tape-measure,  etc.  Stops  a 
moment,  looks  up  to  Harry  and  motions,)  Come 
Harry,  won't  you  help  a  fellow  a  little  ? 

Harry  Not  much  use,  Tom.  If  I  should, 
you  might  be  doing  more  mischief  all  the  sooner. 
YouVe  got  enough  to  keep  you  busy  there. 

Tommy  O  come  now.  Just  you  find  the 
thimble,  will  you  ? 

Harry    Here  it  is,  under  this  chair. 

Mrs.  White  Now  you  two  boys  go  down  to 
the  market  and  order  two  pounds  of  sirloin  steak 
for  dinner.  Tell  the  man  to  send  it  up  right 
away. 

Tommy    Good!  I   can   do   that   all  right. 
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Vm  hungry  enough  to  eat  two  pounds  all  my- 
self.   (The  boys  run  off.) 

(Mrs.  White  watches  the  hoys  a  moment^  then 
turns  and  begins  to  put  the  room  in  order,) 

Mrs,  White  Well,  I  do  believe  there  never 
was  such  a  careless  boy  as  my  Tommy.  I  never 
know  what  he  will  do  next.  I  will  go  now  and 
see  what  a  good  dinner  I  can  get  for  those 
boys  of  mine. 


A   COLUMBUS   DAY  PANTOMIME 


CHARACTERS 
(Three  boys  and  one  girl) 

Ted  Underwood 
Jack  Underwood 
Mrs.  Underwood 
An  Indian 

SCENE 

A  Living  Room,    Table^  easel,  chair  are  in  the  room. 

Ted  Mother,  will  you  lend  us  your  bright 
golf  cape  and  a  sheet  and  some  of  your  gold 
ornaments  ? 

Mrs,  Underwood  What  do  you  want  them 
for,  Ted  ? 

Ted    Oh,  we  are  going  to  give  a  "Show/' 
Mrs.  U.    A  ''Show!''    What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ? 

Jack  We  are  going  to  give  you  an  entertain- 
ment, mother.    It  is  to  celebrate  the  landing 
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of  Columbus.  You  know  Columbus  discovered 
America. 

Mrs.  U.  Oh,  yes;  I  understand  now.  I 
will  get  my  cape,  a  sheet,  and  some  ornaments 
for  you.  {Retires  and  presently  returns  with 
the  articles.) 

Ted  Our  scene  is  going  to  be  "The  Sailing 
of  Columbus.'' 

Jack  It's  a  long  time  since  you  studied  about 
Columbus,  isn't  it,  mother?  We  will  refresh 
your  memory,  you  see. 

Ted  Come,  Jack,  help  me  with  this  tub. 
(Boys  drag  upon  the  scene  a  large  tub.) 

Jack  Now  this  is  the  famous  ship  that  Co- 
lumbus sailed  across  the  ocean  in.  You  know 
he  had  three  ships,  but  he  could  be  on  only 
one  himself. 

Ted  Now  for  the  sail!  {Gets  the  easel  and 
places  It  in  the  tub)  How  is  that  for  a  sort  of  a 
mast  ? 

Jack  First  rate!  And  how  is  this  for  the 
sail  ?  {Drapes  the  small  sheet  over  the  easel 
for  a  sail.)  I'm  a  sailor,  you  see,  of  no  small 
degree!  I  belong  to  the  crew  of  the  Santa 
Maria!    {Waves  cap  and  shouts)  Hurrah! 
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Ted  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  sold  her  jewels 
to  help  me. 

Jack  Now,  Ted,  you  know  I  am  only  a  sailor, 
and  I  am  very  much  frightened.  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  shall  ever  see  England  again.  I  want 
to  go  back.    I  want  to  turn  this  ship  about. 

Ted  No,  no;  we  shall  certainly  see  land  be- 
fore long.  I  have  seen  birds  that  never  fly  far 
from  land.  I  have  seen  wood  floating  near  our 
ship.  It  is  from  a  tree  upon  land  which  I  know 
well.     We  must  not  think  of  turning  back. 

Jack  I  tell  you,  this  is  all  a  deception.  I 
do  not  believe  we  shall  ever  see  land  again.  I 
will  throw  you  overboard!  I  will  throw  you 
overboard  and  then  turn  the  ship  back  to 
Europe!    {Boys  wrestle.) 

Mrs.  U,  Oh,  what,  a  mutiny  on  board  ship! 
{Boys  suddenly  stop,) 

Jack  {peering  far  in  the  distance)  Never  shall 
we  see  land! 

Ted  {picking  up  spy  glass  and  looking  far 
away)  Land!  Land!  I  see  land!  Look!  Look! 
God  be  praised! 

Jack  {lowers  sail)    Land!  Land!  Land  ahead! 
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Hurrah!  Sure  enough  that  is  a  little  strip  of 
land  far  away. 

Ted  After  all  these  years  of  hope,  despair, 
defeat  and  privations  I  have  realized  my  dream. 

Jack  Here  we  are.  This  seems  good  to  be 
on  land  again.    (Steps  from  the  improvised  boat.) 

Ted  I  must  hoist  my  standard.  (Takes 
Spanish  flag  in  hand,)  I  take  possession  of  this 
new  land  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain.    (W aves  cap  with  other  hand,) 

Mrs.  U.  Seems  to  me  your  boat  is  a  queer- 
looking  craft. 

Ted  Oh,  but  they  were  queer  looking,  you 
know, in  1492.  Now,  Til  be  Columbus!  (Throws 
golf  cape  about  him  and  picks  up  a  broad-brimmed 
Spanish  hat  and  puts  it  upon  his  head,)  How 
do  I  look  ? 

Jack  Just  like  a  brave  explorer  of  the  seas. 
But  you  ought  to  have  a  spy  glass. 

Ted  (stepping  into  the  tub)  Yes,  I  must  have 
a  spy  glass. 

Jack  Take  this  (rolling  up  a  sheet  of  music). 
This  will  make  a  fine  spy  glass  with  which  to 
scan  the  briny  deep.  What  do  you  see  ?  (Steps 
into  tub.) 
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Ted  I  see  only  the  sky  and  water:  only  sky 
and  water,  day  after  day. 

Mrs,  U,  How  long  have  you  been  out  upon 
the  ocean  ? 

Ted  Oh,  we  have  been  upon  the  water  for 
ten  long  weeks. 

Jack  We  have  been  far  from  friends  and 
home. 

Mrs.  U.  How  were  you  ever  able  to  buy 
such  a  magnificent  ship  ? 

Indian  {peering  out  cautiously  from  one  side. 
He  creeps  along  dressed  in  a  blanket^  feathers 
and  paint,)  Ooo,  Ooo!  Ugh,  Ugh!  {Lets  an 
arrow  fly  toward  the  sailors,) 

Jack    What  manner  of  man  can  that  be  ? 

Ted  {offers  Indian  beads,  tin,  and  ornaments) 
Take  these;  take  these. 

Indian  {looks  at  the  ornaments^  takes  the  beads, 
tries  them  on,  dances  about  in  glee)  Ooo!  Ugh! 
(jingles  pieces  of  tin  together  as  he  disappears,) 

Ted  We  will  leave  our  boat  here  and  explore 
this  new  wilderness. 

Mrs,  U,  Well,boys,your  play  of  the  Landing 
of  Columbus  is  one  that  I  shall  remember. 

{Exeunt  All) 


THE  BROWNIES^  THANKSGIVING 

FEAST 


CHARACTERS 

(Four  boys  and  four  girls) 

First  Brownie  Fifth  Brownie 

Second  Brownie  Sixth  Brownie 

Third  Brownie  Seventh  Brownie 

Fourth  Brownie  Eighth  Brownie 

COSTUMES 

Brown  or  dark  suits. 

Short  jackets  with  very  large  buttons. 

Pointed  caps  with  tassels. 

Each  Brownie  carries  a  pumpkin. 

SCENE 

A  room  with  a  table.  Brownies  enter ^  dancing  to  the  tune 
of  Yankee  Doodle,^'  This  is  softly  played;  Brownies 
whistle  the  air;  nod  heads;  swing  pumpkins  upj 
down,  right  and  left  in  time  to  music. 

First  Brownie 

Come  on,  my  brownies,  let's  be  gay. 

For  soon  'twill  be  Thanksgiving  Day. 
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We'll  all  give  thanks  for  being  blest 
And  have  a  banquet  of  the  best. 

Second  Brownie 

Oh  yes,  a  dinner  we  must  eat 
Of  turkey,  pies  and  fruits  so  sweet, 
I  trust  each  one  will  surely  find 
A  dinner  that  will  suit  his  mind. 

Third  Brownie 

Not  one  of  us  shall  hungry  be. 
If,  roaming  over  land  and  sea. 
We  each  will  find  a  goodly  share 
Of  food  that  is  provided  there. 

Fourth  Brownie 

Now  into  four  wide  lands  we'll  stride, 
And  travel  through  the  country  wide. 

Fifth  Brownie 

Two  shall  go  to  the  south  land  fair. 
And  two  shall  to  the  north  repair, 
And  four  shall  travel  east  and  west. 
And  gather  for  our  feast  the  best. 
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Sixth  Brownie 

Those  who  go  to  the  north  have  care 
To  bring  us  turkeys  fat  and  rare: 
Those  who  go  to  our  rich  west, 
Bring  pies  and  puddings  of  the  best. 

{First  and  Second  Brownies  exit  to  the  north.) 
{Third  and  Fourth  Brownie  exit  to  the  west.) 
{Screens  may  be  placed  in  that  part  of  the  room 
not  provided  with  exits.) 

Seventh  Brownie 

Those  who  to  the  warm  south  flee, 
Will  bring  us  fruits  from  vine  and  tree. 

{Fifth  and  Sixth  Brownies  exit  south,) 

Eighth  Brownie 

Our  turkeys,  pies  and  fruits  so  rare. 
Will  make  our  feast  a  grand  affair. 

{Seventh  and  Eighth  Brownies  exit  to  the  east.) 
{First  and  Second  Brownies  dance  back  with 
bundles  from  which  hang  the  legs  of  turkeys.) 

First  Brownie 

We  found  the  turkeys  that  we  sought. 
And  from  the  north,  the  poultry  brought. 
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(The  Third  and  Fourth  Brownies  return  with 
a  pie  and  a  pudding.) 

Third  Brownie 

And  we  return  from  the  far,  far  west, 
With  products  from  the  flour  the  best. 

{Fifth  and  Sixth  Brownies  dance  back  with 
baskets  of  grapes  and  apples.) 

Fifth  Brownie 

The  south  each  year  yields  fruits  so  fine; 
From  trees  and  shrubs  and  cHnging  vine. 

{Seventh  and  Eighth  Brownies  return  with 
coffee  and  tea.) 

Seventh  Brownie 

Promptly  from  the  Orient  free, 
We  bring  rich  coffee  and  the  tea. 

{All  set  their  products  on  the  table;  music 
begins  and  all  dance  away.) 


FOUR    LITTLE    PILGRIM  MAIDS 


CHARACTERS 

(Five  girls.    Four  are  little  Pilgrim  Maids  and  one  im- 
personates an  old  lady,  Mrs.  Agely.) 
The  maids  are: 

Priscilla 
Betty 
Polly 
Rose 

COSTUMES 

The  old  lady  should  be  dressed  in  a  long  black  skirt,  wear 
a  cap  and  spectacles  and  she  should  have  her  knitting. 
The  jour  little  Pilgrim  maids  should  have  on  dark 
dresses,  broad  white  cufts,  folded  kerchiefs,  and  white 
caps. 

SCENE 

A  living  room  with  chairs  and  tables.  The  elderly  lady  is 
seen  sitting  with  her  knitting.  She  nods  and  nods 
until  she  is  aroused  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 


Mrs.  Agely  Dear  me!  who  can  be  coming 
to  see  me  this  cold  day.    {Rises  and  opens  the 
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door.  Four  Pilgrim  Maids  are  seen,)  Why, 
how  do  you  do  ?  I  haven't  seen  any  little  girls 
like  you  for  years  and  years,  Do  come  in. 
{Maids  advance  with  deep  courtesies)  lam  glad 
to  see  you.  Where  did  you  come  from?  I 
suppose  you  used  to  live  at  Plymouth 

Priscilla  Yes;  w^e  lived  for  many  years  at 
Plymouth.  We  are  travelling  around  the  v^orld 
now.  It  will  soon  be  Thanksgiving,  Mrs. 
Agely. 

Mrs.  Agely  Yes,  indeed;  how  many  things 
we  have  to  be  thankful  for!  To-day  we  have 
great  institutions  and  advantages  which  were  not 
known  in  the  early  days.  Do  you  remember 
those  days  in  Plymouth  ? 

Betty  O  yes,  very  well;  those  were  terrible 
days.  The  days  were  cold  and  we  had  little  to 
eat.  I  remember  when  there  were  but  nineteen 
houses  and  poor  little  ones  too.  I  had  to  make 
my  own  clothing.    I  made  this   dress  myself. 

Mrs.  Agely  Did  you  ever  go  to  church  on 
Thanksgiving  day  ? 

Polly  We  always  went  to  church.  Some- 
times the  service  was  three  hours  long.  Then  we 
went  again  in  the  afternoon.    Once  I  went  to 
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sleep.  The  tithing  man  had  to  wake  me  up. 
That  was  a  very  grave  offense.  I  remember 
our  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Mrs.  Agely  Tell  me  about  that  first  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Rose  Oh,  I  remember  all  about  that  day. 
Ninety  Indians  came  at  sunrise.  They  woke 
me  up  with  their  shouts  and  noise.  Miles 
Standish,  our  captain,  had  a  drill  of  our  soldiers. 
Then  we  had  a  great  feast.  Oh,  how  those  In- 
dians did  eat  and  eat!  Then  they  all  went  off 
hunting  and  came  back  and  ate  more  things. 
The  Indians  stayed  three  days.  I  guess  they 
had  a  good  time.  I  felt  glad  when  they  left  our 
little  town.  I  remember  just  how  they  looked 
dancing  around  in  their  best  feathers  and  paint. 

Mrs,  Agely  They  danced,  did  they?  Did 
you  dance  with  them  ? 

Priscilla  Oh,  no!  We  were  never  allowed 
to  dance  even  among  ourselves.  We  were  not 
allowed  to  laugh  loud.  We  were  always  very 
sober  and  sedate.  We  looked  like  this.  {Folds 
her  handsy  face  becomes  prim  and  sober,) 

Mrs.  Agely  How  did  you  spend  your  time 
in  those  days  ? 
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Betty  We  used  to  spin  and  knit  and  we 
learned  to  cook.  Once  I  cooked  a  wild  turkey 
that  my  papa  brought  home.  Then  we  used 
to  make  samplers  like  this,  and  we  knit  stockings 
like  this  one.  {Betty  puts  into  Mrs,  Agelys 
lap  a  stocking.) 

Mrs,  Agely  {who  is  now  sitting  down  and 
who  examines  the  stocking  with  great  care) 
This  is  very  neatly  done.  Very.  {fVhile  the 
old  lady  is  bending  over  the  stocking  and  admir- 
ing ity  the  four  maids  quietly  tiptoe  away.  When 
all  are  gone^  the  old  lady  at  first  nods  as  if  asleep^ 
then  suddenly  arouses^  looks  around^  jumps  up 
and  exclaims)  Why,  why!  Where  am  I? 
Was  I  dreaming Where  are  those  little  Pil- 
grim Maids  ^.  {She  rubs  her  eyes^  looks  around,) 
''Why,  of  course,  I  must  have  been  dreaming 
There  are  no  httle  Pilgrim  Maids  now.  Well, 
well!  I  must  not  fall  asleep  over  my  knitting 
again. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  DINNER 


CHARACTERS 

(One  boy  and  one  girl) 

Harold 
Bessie 

SCENE 

A  little  table  is  set  with  a  tea-set.  There  are  two  little  chairs 
opposite  each  other.  The  little  girl  is  standing  by 
the  table.  The  boy  stands  by  his  seat  with  a  note  in 
his  hand, 

Harold 

Bess  has  penned  a  little  note: 

It  bids  me  now  in  haste 
To  come  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day 

And  her  good  dinner  taste. 
{W alking  toward  girl,) 
Ah,  ha!    Til  go,  my  little  dame, 

Good-morning,  Bessie  Lee! 

Bessie 

Good-morning,  sir!    Fm  glad  you  came. 
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Be  seated  opposite  me. 

{Bessie  passes  empty  plate.) 

Do  you  eat  soup  ?    I  hope  you  do. 

Harold 

Indeed  I  do!    'Tis  fine! 
This  is  a  most  delicious  stew. 

Bessie 

Thanks!    'Tis  a  favorite  of  mine. 

{Bessie  passes  another  plate,) 
Will  you  have  turkey  nice  and  rare  ? 

Harold 

Oh,  yes,  my  little  dame, 
'Tis  cooked  with  skill  and  care. 

Bessie 

Fm  very  glad  you  came. 
Harold 

This  turkey  is  the  best  Tve  had 

In  many  a  long,  long  year. 
Your  puddings  and  your  pies,  you  see, 
They  quickly  disappear. 
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Bessie 

And  here  are  nuts  and  fruit  for  you, 
And  here's  your  coffee,  play. 

Harold 

Oh,  isn't  this  a  royal  feast. 
On  this  Thanksgiving  Day! 

{Boy  rises  as  if  to  leave,) 

Bessie 

Oh,  must  you  really  leave  so  soon  ? 

Harold 

I  must  not  now  delay; 
But  thank  you  for  this  splendid  feast, 
On  this  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Bessie  and  Harold  together  recite  the  followi 
as  they  trip  away 

We'll  need  no  pill,  nor  doctor's  bill, 

So  off  we'll  trip  so  gay; 
A  feast  like  this  will  never  kill 

On  a  Thanksgiving  Day. 


DAN  AND  DOROTHY 


DAN,  THE  STREET  WAIF 


CHARACTERS 

^         (Two  girls  and  two  boys) 

Lady  Bountiful 
Dorothy,  her  daughter 
Dan  and  Joe 

COSTUMES 

Lady  Bountiful  has  on  a  long  silk  dress. 
Dorothy,  her  little  girl^  is  in  white. 
Dan  is  dressed  in  rags,  torn  hat,  torn  shoes. 
Joe  is  dressed  as  a  bootblack, 

SCENE  I 

Dan  and  Joe  meet  as  ij  they  were  walking  along  a  street 

Joe  I  say,  Dan,  don't  you  think  it's  pretty 
hard  to  have  no  home  —  nowhere  to  go  at  Christ- 
mas time  ? 

Dan    Oh,  Fm  getting  used  to  that  sort  of 

thing.    The  fruit  woman  gives  me  an  apple 
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sometimes.  The  butcher  and  baker  give  me 
a  bite  some  days. 

Joe  Yes,  I  know  that,  but  wouldn't  you  be 
glad  if  somebody  really  cared  for  you 

Dan  I  don't  know  how  that  would  seem, 
Joe.  Beggars  can't  be  choosers.  And  I'm 
a  beggar,  you  know.  A  good  many  doors  were 
slammed  in  my  face  to-day  though. 

Joe  I  suppose  everybody  is  busy  getting 
ready  for  Christmas.  You  know  that  is  to- 
morrow. 

Dan  Yes;  I  know  it  is  Christmas.  {Counts 
pennies,)  I've  got  eight  cents  left,  I  spent  four 
cents  for  this  gingerbread.  Thought  I'd  have 
an  extra  bite  as  it  was  Christmas. 

Joe  I  wonder  why  folks  do  make  such  a  fuss 
at  Christmas  time. 

{Soft  music  on  a  piano  is  heard,) 

Dan  Listen,  Joe.  That's  rather  pretty 
though.  Guess  it  comes  from  that  big  house 
over  there.  My!  what  lights!  They  are  danc- 
ing and  singing  and  laughing  over  there.  Hav- 
ing a  good  time,  I  reckon. 

Joe  {buttons  up  his  coat  tight  and  pulls  down 
his  cap)    I  tell  you,  Dan,  this  storm  is  a  fierce 
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one.  You'd  better  come  along  home  with  me.  I 
guess  sister  can  find  enough  for  both  of  us  to  eat. 

Dan  No;  guess  FlI  walk  round  a  little 
longer  and  then  go  into  the  alley  where  I  was 
last  night.  Good-by. 

Joe  Good-by,  Dan.  (  Joe  walks  off,) 
Dan  My!  But  that  house  is  fine!  Wish  I 
was  in  there.  {Steps  along  softly)  Whew! 
The  basement  door  is  open.  I  wonder  if  I 
dare  to  step  in.  {Goes  along  softly  until  he  dis- 
appears,) 

SCENE  II 

Lady  Bountiful  and  Little  Dorothy  are  discovered 

sitting  side  by  side 

Lady  B.  Yes,  Dorothy,  Christmas  is  the 
very  time  of  the  year  when  we  should  seek  out 
the  poor  and  homeless  and  show  love  and  kind- 
ness to  them. 

Dorothy  Why  do  the  people  in  some  coun- 
tries leave  their  door  open  on  Christmas  Eve  ? 

Lady  B.  Your  Grandpa  always  left  his  door 
open  on  Christmas  Eve.  Some  people  believe 
that  the  Christ-Child  comes  to  earth  again,  and 
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wanders  about  the  streets  homeless  and  friend- 
less on  that  night. 

(Dan  creeps  in  behind  a  chair  and  listens.) 

Dorothy  And  if  a  poor,  homeless  child  in 
rags  should  come  here,  would  you  let  him  in  ? 

Lady  B.  Yes,  Dorothy,  for  there  has  long 
been  a  belief  that  such  a  beggar  brings  a  bless- 
ing if  he  is  befriended. 

Dorothy  Then  we  should  love  them  all,  should 
we  ?    The  bad  boys  as  well  as  the  good  ones  ? 

Lady  B,  Yes,  my  dear,  and  the  more 
wretched  they  are,  the  more  we  should  pity 
them. 

Dorothy  And  should  we  help  those  who  lie 
and  steal  ^ 

Lady  B.  We  should  do  all  we  can  to  make 
such  children  better,  Dorothy. 

(Dan  comes  forward  before  them^  swings  his 
hat  and  turns  a  complete  somersault.) 

Dan  Good!  That's  me!  I'm  the  one  I 
guess! 

Lady  B  {starting  up  suddenly  as  if  surprised) 
Why,  my  child!  Who  are  you.?  Where  did 
you  come  from  ^. 

Dan  {hanging  his  head)    Oh,  I'm  nobody  in 
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particular.  Fm  just  Dan.  Fm  like  the  one 
youVe  just  been  talking  about.  I  came  in  at 
the  door  downstairs.  I  heard  what  you  said. 
All.  I  just  believe  I  could  be  good  if  I  had 
anybody  to  help  me. 

Lady  B.    Where  is  your  home  ? 

Dan    Home  ?    I  haven't  any  home. 

Lady  B,    But  where  are  your  friends  ? 

Dan    Friends  ?    I  haven't  any  friends. 

Dorothy  (steps  forward  and  takes  his  hands  in 
hers)    Mamma,  he  can  stay,  can't  he  ? 

Lady  B.  If  I  should  let  you  stay  here,  would 
you  try  to  learn  to  be  good  ? 

Dan  You  can  trust  me  for  that.  (Tosses 
up  cap.) 

Lady  B.  Then  you  shall  stay  here  with  us 
just  as  long  as  you  are  true  and  good. 

Dan  Really,  though!  That  will  be  jolly! 
But  you  don't  mean  I  can  stay  right  here  in  this 
fine  house,  with  all  these  fine  flowers  and  vases, 
and  — and  her^  do  you  ?    (Points  to  Dorothy.) 

Lady  B.  Yes,  my  boy,  and  we  will  teach  you 
many  things  and  help  you  to  grow  up  to  be  the 
man  you  would  like  to  be. 
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Dan  Well,  well,  this  is  about  the  jolliest 
Christmas  that  ever  came  to  me.  What  would 
Joe  say  to  this,  I  wonder?  I  can  do  lots  of 
things  you  will  like,  I  know.  What  a  Christ- 
mas this  is! 


MRS.  HARROW'S  COMFORTING  CALL 


CHARACTERS 

(Two  girls  and  two  boys) 

Mrs.  Ingalls 
Mrs.  Harrow 
Dr.  Strong 
Mr.  Ingalls 

COSTUMES 

Girls  dress  in  long  dresses,  Mrs.  Harrow  has  on  a  bonnet, 
cloak,  gloves  and  has  a  bag.  Boys  have  on  overcoats, 
hats  and  gloves. 

SCENE 

A  living  room.  Mrs.  Ingalls,  who  is  ill,  reclines  against 
a  pillow  in  an  easy  chair.  Mrs.  Harrow  enters 
the  room  unannounced. 

Mrs.  Harrow  Good-morning,  Mrs.  Ingalls! 
I  walked  right  in.  I  heard  you  were  sick.  I 
thought  I  might  cheer  you  up  a  bit.  It  is  too 
bad  you  are  so  sick.    I  said  as  I  came  up  the 
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street,  ''Now,  perhaps,  this  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  ever  see  Sophia  Ingalls  alive." 

Mrs.  Ingalls  Oh,  dear  me!  I  don't  intend 
to  die  just  yet. 

Mrs.  Harrow  Well  now,  you  never  can  tell. 
But  you  must  keep  your  mind  perfectly  quiet. 
You  must  not  worry  about  one  single  thing, 
I  hope  no  one  told  you  that  your  boy,  Johnny, 
was  out  skating  on  the  ice.  It's  awfully  thin, 
Sophia.  Why!  three  boys  were  drowned  while 
skating  yesterday! 

Mrs.  Ingalls  Oh,  Oh!  I  can't  have  him 
out  on  that  thin  ice!  What  shall  I  do!  It  is 
dreadful!  I  can't  rest  one  minute  with  that 
on  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Harrow  Now  don't  worry  about  that. 
Your  boy  Johnny  is  smart  enough  to  look  out 
for  himself.  Do  keep  from  worrying.  Laugh 
a  little.  It  won't  hurt  you.  I  had  to  laugh 
when  I  came  in  sight  of  this  house.  Your  little 
boy,  Tommy,  was  climbing  up  on  the  hen- 
house, then  he  climbed  to  the  stable  roof  and 
walked  along  the  ridge-pole. 

Mrs.  Ingalls  Why,  Matilda  Harrow!  You 
don't  mean  that  little  Tommy  is  walking  along 
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the  roof  of  our  stable!  Why,  do  run  out  and 
call  him  in!  He'll  fall  and  break  his  neck!  Oh, 
dear!  Oh,  dear! 

Mrs.  Harrow  What  is  the  matter,  Sophia  ? 
You  look  as  pale  as  a  cloth!  Tommy  is  all  right. 
I  guess  Bridget  will  look  after  him.  Although 
I  did  see  Bridget,  your  servant,  walking  on  the 
street  as  I  came  over  here.  She  had  on  your 
new  bonnet  —  the  one  you  bought  in  Boston  — 
your  new  one. 

Mrs,  Ingalls  You  say  Bridget  is  out  walk- 
ing! I  supposed  she  was  in  the  kitchen  looking 
after  Tommy  and  doing  her  work.  Instead,  she 
is  out  walking  in  my  best  new  bonnet!  Oh, 
dear! 

Mrs.  Harrow  Now,  Sophia,  don't  fret  about 
a  little  thing  like  that!  Your  best  bonnet  won't 
hurt  Bridget.  Perhaps  she  was  only  going  down 
to  the  railroad  station.  There  was  an  awful 
wreck  there  this  morning,  just  after  our  eight 
o'clock  train  moved  out.  Several  were  in- 
jured and  two  men  killed.  Does  your  husband 
go  to  the  city  on  that  train  ? 

Mrs.  Ingalls  {with  a  little  scream)  Oh,  Ma- 
tilda, Matilda!    Yes,  yes,  that  is  his  very  train. 
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What  have  you  heard?  My  husband  is  killed! 
I  know  he  is  killed!  Oh,  I  can't  stand  this! 
(Covers  her  face  and  sobs,) 

Mrs.  Harrow  Sophia  Ingalls,  you  must  com- 
pose yourself.  I  don't  believe  your  husband  is 
killed.  I  didn't  hear  that  he  was.  But  I  do 
think  that  these  daily  trips  to  and  from  the  city 
are  risky  things.  It's  a  risk  to  ride  every  day  on 
these  railroads.  How  pale  you  do  look!  Where 
are  your  smelling-salts  ?  (Takes  bottle  and  comes 
to  her  side  and  places  it  under  her  nostrils.)  Here 
they  are.    Now  sniff  these  smelling-salts. 

Enter  Dr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Ingalls 

Dr.  Strong  Here  we  are  safe  and  sound. 
But  what  is  the  matter  with  my  patient 

Mr.  Ingalls  (comes  forward  to  Mrs.  Ingalls^ 
chair)  I  came  back  as  quickly  as  I  could  get 
here  to  tell  you  I  am  all  right.  I  am  not  even 
hurt,  although  there  was  quite  an  accident  at 
the  railroad  station.    Cheer  up,  little  woman! 

Dr.  Strong  No,  the  reports  are  not  true. 
No  one  was  killed  in  the  accident  and  there  were 
no  serious  injuries.  There  is  more  harm  done 
here  I  fancy.    (Feels  pulse  of  his  patient)  Mrs. 
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Ingalls  seems  to  be  having  a  little  fever.  She 
seemed  much  better  when  I  saw  her  two  hours 
ago.  How  does  this  happen  ?  Too  much  ex- 
citement, I  fear.  How  long  have  you  been  here, 
Mrs.  Harrow? 

Mrs,  Harrow  I  have  been  here  only  a  few 
moments.  I  came  in  just  to  cheer  her  up  a 
little.  Some  way  she  doesn't  seem  to  look  so 
well  as  she  did  when  I  came  in.  I  guess  I  shall 
have  to  go  now. 

Dr.  Strong  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well.  {Pre- 
pares medicine  from  his  case.    Puts  it  in  glasses?) 

Mrs,  Harrow  Fve  got  to  visit  another  sick 
friend  and  cheer  her  up  a  little  too.  Now  don't 
hesitate  to  send  for  me  when  you  need  me. 
Goodby,  Mrs.  Ingalls;  Goodby,  Doctor. 

(Mrs.  Harrow  departs) 

Dr.  Strong  (stirs  up  medicine  in  the  glasses^ 
gives  a  teaspoonful  to  Mrs.  Ingalls;  rises) 
Mr.  Ingalls,  I  think  it  will  be  best  that  Mrs. 
Ingalls  has  no  more  callers  at  present.  I  will 
leave  these  medicines.  They  are  to  be  given 
every  hour.  Give  them  alternately.  Begin  with 
the  glass  with  the  paper  on  it.  I  trust  Mrs.  Ingalls 
will  be  better  to-morrow. 
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Mr.  Ingalls  Yes,  Doctor,  I  agree  with  you; 
it  is  best  to  keep  callers  out  of  the  sick-room. 
I  will  carry  out  your  directions. 

Dr.  Strong  Mrs.  Ingalls  needs  rest;  abso- 
lute rest.  I  will  call  again  to-morrow.  Good- 
day,  Mrs.  Ingalls.    Good-day,  sir! 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

CHARACTERS 

(One  girl  with  an  old  doll  in  her  arms) 

(One  boy  with  an  old  drum,  the  head  of  which  is  broken. 

Girl 

This  doll,  Kris  Kringle,  brought  last  year, 
Gone  are  its  eyes,  its  head,  and  ear; 
And  now  some  new  ones  he  must  bring  — 
The  kind  that  walk  and  talk  and  sing. 

Boy 

Here  is  a  drum  I  had  last  year, 
You  see  it  now  sounds  very  queer; 
I  left  it  out  —  once  —  in  the  rain, 
IVe  begged  for  other  drums  in  vain. 

Girl  {seating  herself  at  a  table) 

Let's  write  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus, 
And  tell  him  what  to  bring  —  because, 
It  must  be  hard  to  know,  you  see. 
Just  what  to  bring  for  you  and  me. 
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(Girl  reaches  for  paper^  pen^  inky  and  writes. 
Presently  she  looks  up  and  reads  the  following) 
Fll  have  a  hundred  wax  dolls  when  you  come, 
And  please  to  bring  a  nice  big  drum; 
Bring  hundreds  of  books,  and  games,  a  score 
And  a  thousand  candies  and  then  lots  more. 

The  letter  is  done  and  now  we'll  away 
And  mail  it  to  Santa  Claus  to-day. 

Boy 

I  guess  he'll  think  'tis  very  shocking, 
To  expect  all  that  in  one  small  stocking. 

{Both  scamper  away) 


CHRISTMAS  WISHES  OF  MOTHER 
GOOSE'S  CHILDREN 


CHARACTERS 


(Five  boys 

Little  Boy  Blue 
Old  Man  in  Leather 
Jack  Horner 
Jack 

Tommy  Tucker 


and  five  girls) 

Mother  Goose 
Bo-Peep 

Little  Miss  Muffet 
Old  Woman  who  lived  in 
A  Shoe 

Jill 


COSTUMES 
These  should  he  appropriate  to  the  characters. 

Mother  Goose  Here  it  is  nearly  Christmas 
again!  My  children  are  well  suppKed  with 
clothing,  toys,  and  food.  I  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  that  they  are  all  such  good  boys  and 
girls.  They  never  tease  me  as  many  children 
do.    They  are  all  satisfied  with  what  they  have. 

{Enter  Little  Boy  Blue,  Bo-Peep,  Old 
Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shoe,  Old  Man  in 
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Leather,  Little  Miss  Muffet,  Jack  Horner, 
Jack  and  Jill,  and  Little  Tommy  Tucker.  ; 
They  pushy  laughy  skip  about  to  music  which 
finally  ceases.) 

Little  Boy  Blue  Oh,  Mother  Goose,  I  must 
have  a  new  horn.  I  think  this  old  one  has  been 
blown  for  years  and  years.  I  can't  make  any 
noise  on  it.  See!  {Blows  hard  until  his  face 
is  red  and  cheeks  puff  outy  hut  the  horn  gives 
forth  little  noise,)  You  see  it  doesn't  work  well 
at  all.    Will  you  buy  a  new  horn  for  me  ? 

Mother  Goose  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  buy 
you  a  new  one.  Before  it  is  a  week  old,  I  fancy 
that  will  be  out  of  order  too  —  unless  you  spend 
most  of  your  time  sleeping  as  you  have  done. 

All  repeat  while  marching  about  with  hands  up 
and  out  before  their  faces  as  if  blowing  a  horn 

Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn. 
The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the  corn: 
What!  is  this  the  way  you  mind  your  sheep, 
Under  the  haycock  fast  asleep  ? 

Bo  Peep  {showing  a  broken  crook)  For  a  long 
time  I  have  wanted  a  new  crook.    I  really  need 
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it.  How  can  I  look  after  my  sheep  with  this 
old  crook!  No  wonder  they  are  lost.  This 
crook  has  been  carried  too  many  years.  Will 
you  get  me  a  new  one,  Mother  Goose  ? 

Mother  Goose  A  new  crook  t  Why,  I  thought 
you  had  a  new  one  not  long  ago.  I  can't  buy 
a  new  crook  for  you  every  year.  Fll  see  where 
they  can  be  bought  and  how  much  they  cost. 

All  recite  in  concert  while  marching  with  hands 
over  eyes  as  if  scanning  the  distant  horizon 
in  the  hopes  of  spying  lost  sheep 

Little  Bo  Peep  has  lost  her  sheep, 
And  don^t  know  where  to  find  them; 

Leave  them  alone  and  they'll  come  home, 
Bringing  their  tails  behind  them. 

Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe  {showing 
an  enormous  shoe.  The  shoe  may  be  made  of 
pasteboard)  Just  look  at  this  shoe,  will  you? 
You  see  it  is  worn  out  at  the  toe  and  at  the  heel. 
When  I  am  looking  after  the  children  at  the  toe^ 
the  youngsters  escape  through  the  hole  at  the 
heeL  And  when  I  look  after  those  in  the  heel, 
the  little  fellows  crawl  out  at  the  toe  and  run  away. 
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Now  no  wonder  I  have  grown  old  before  my 
time.    I  must  have  a  good  new  shoe. 

Mother  Goose  There's  no  telling  what  chil- 
dren will  do  with  either  new  or  old  shoes.  I 
must  look  after  my  grandchildren  and  I  will  see 
that  they  have  a  new  shoe  to  live  in. 

All  repeat^  while  marching  in  a  circle  and  per- 
forming the  pantomime  act  of  whipping 
imaginary  children 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe; 
She  had  so  many  children,  she  didin't  know  what 
to  do; 

She  gave  them  some  broth  without  any  bread, 
And  whipped  them  all  soundly,  then  put  them 
to  bed. 

Jack  Horner  Vm  tired  of  Christmas  pies. 
Tm  tired  of  eating  alone  by  myself  at  the  second 
table  in  the  corner.  I  would  like  a  sample  of  a 
new  kind  of  modern  pie.  Fll  take  mince,  apple, 
squash,  custard,  lemon  —  or  better  yet,  all  of 
them. 

Mother  Goose  Now  Jack,  you  are  altogether 
too  particular  about  what  you  have  to  eat. 
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There's  no  pie  better  than  a  Christmas  pie  and 
plums  agree  with  most  boys.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  all  to-day  ^  Nothing  seems  to 
suit  you. 

All  recite  in  concert^  while  going  through  the 
motions  of  eatings  and  finding  a  plum 

Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner, 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie; 
He  put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a  plum, 

And  said.  What  a  brave  boy  am  I! 

Jack  and  Jill  {with  a  broken  pail)  Jack  re- 
peats: It's  time  we  had  a  new  pail,  /  think. 
Pails  like  this  one  don't  last  forever.  Water  has 
been  carried  in  this  pail  for  over  two  hundred 
years. 

Jill  No  wonder  we  tumble  down  when  we 
go  for  water,  I  guess  you  would  if  you  did  noth- 
ing else. 

Mother  Goose  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
the  wants  of  these  children  this  year.  I  never 
knew  so  many  things  wanted  before.  Why 
can't  you  all  be  satisfied  with  what  you  have? 
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All  recite^  while  carrying  imaginary  pails  of 
water^  and  all  tumble  down  at  the  close  of 
the  lines 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill, 

To  draw  a  pail  of  water, 
Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

Tommy  Tucker  Nobody  can  cut  bread  with- 
out a  good  sharp  knife.  I  had  one  once  — ■  but  I 
lost  it.  It  was  dull  as  a  board  anyway.  I  need 
a  nice,  new  sharp  knife.    I  must  have  it. 

Mother  Goose  Then  earn  it.  Do  less  singing 
and  whining.  Just  work  a  little.  It  won't  hurt 
you. 

All  recite  while  imitating  a  boy  crying  and  whining 

Little  Tommy  Tucker,  sing  for  your  supper. 
What  shall  I  sing  for  ?    White  bread  and  butter; 
How  shall  I  cut  it  without  any  knife  ? 
How  shall  I  marry  without  any  wife  ? 

Old  Man  in  Leather  I,  too,  am  not  very  old, 
but  I  look  old.    I  think  it  is  on  account  of  my 
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clothes  too.  Now  I  haven't  had  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  since  I  was  in  France  in  1697,  when 
Mother  Goose  first  made  her  appearance  be- 
fore the  people.  You  see  these  clothes  are 
ragged  —  very  ragged.  I  have  had  to  wear  them 
in  rain  and  in  sunshine.  I  need  a  new  suit  and 
I  must  have  it. 

Mother  Goose  Your  leather  suit  can  be  no 
older  than  this  one  I  am  wearing.  I  have  never 
had  but  this  one  suit.  Let  us  wait  a  little  while 
longer,  Old  Man,  we  shall  not  mind. 

All  recite  while  marching  aboutj  keeping  eyes  on 
the  Old  Man  and  bowing  and  smiling.  Shak- 
ing hands  at  the  last  line 

One  misty,  moisty  morning, 
When  cloudy  was  the  weather, 

I  chanced  to  meet  an  old  man, 
Clothed  all  in  leather. 

He  began  to  compliment  and  I  began  to  grin^ 

How  do  you  do,  and  how  do  you  do, 
And  how  do  you  do  again  ? 

Little  Miss  Muffet  {showing  a  cracked  and 
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broken  bowl)  Don't  you  think  I  ought  to  have 
a  new  bowl  ?  How  can  I  eat  my  curds  and  whey 
in  this  old  broken  one  ?  It  doesn't  hold  as  much 
as  it  used  to.  I  am  growing  thin  because  I  do 
not  have  enough  to  eat  these  days.  Now,  will 
you  buy  a  new  bowl  for  me  .^^ 

Mother  Goose  Well,  how  many  more  of  my 
children  want  new  things  ?  I  was  just  think- 
ing and  saying  that  you  seemed  very  well  con- 
tented with  your  toys,  clothing  and  everything. 
I  guess  I  bragged  about  you  all  too  soon.  I  will 
see  about  this  bowl.  You  must  have  been  very 
careless  to  have  broken  this  fine  one. 

All  recite,  while  sitting  down  quietly  —  until  last 
line  IS  reached,  then  all  rise  quickly  and  run 
away 

Little  Miss  Muffet, 

Sat  on  a  tuffet, 

Eating  curds  and  whey; 

There  came  a  black  spider, 

And  sat  down  beside  her. 

And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 


TOM^S  CIRCUS  MONEY 


CHARACTERS 

(Three  boys  and  three  girls) 

Tom  and  Dick  (newsboys  with  papers) 

Mr.  Dean  (a  gentleman  who  overhears  their  talk) 

Mrs.  Andrews 

Nelly 

Fruit  Woman 

SCENE  I 

A  street,   Tom  and  Dick  meet.   A  jruit  woman  has  a 
stand  covered  with  jruit  in  the  background. 

Tom  Vm  counting  my  money.  I  have  had 
a  pretty  good  sale  of  papers  this  week. 

Dick    How  much  have  you  got  there  ? 

Tom  Oh,  Fve  saved  fifty  cents  this  week. 
Fm  going  to  have  a  good  time  with  it  too!  Fm 
going  to  the  circus,  /  am.  (Swings  cap.)  Hur- 
rah for  the  circus! 

Dick  Hurrah  for  the  lions  and  monkeys, 
the  clowns  and  the  tigers!    There's  to  be  a 
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whole  lot  of  elephants  and  brass  bands  and  no 
end  of  fun!    Peanuts  and  lemonade  too! 

Tom  I  must  be  off  now.  See  you  at  the 
circus.  (Starts  to  go  but  is  called  back  by 
Dick.) 

Dick  Oh,  I  say,  Tom,  do  you  know  how 
Nelly  Andrews  is  ?  She  has  been  sick  for  four 
weeks. 

Tom  {with  a  prolonged  whistle)  Didn't  know 
that.  That  is  too  bad  though.  I'd  hate  to  be 
sick  four  weeks.  Couldn't. 

Dick    Yes,  there's  no  fun  in  that^  I  reckon. 

Tom  {thoughtfully  counting  out  his  money 
again)  Nelly  once  gave  me  a  big,  red  apple. 
She  gave  me  a  pair  of  mittens  one  Christmas, 
too.  And  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little 
shaver,  they  invited  me  to  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
It  was  good  too! 

Dick  I  know  it.  Seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
do  something  for  Nelly  and  her  mother  —  some- 
thing real  handsome  too! 

Tom  But  you  know  that  ''something  real 
handsome"  costs  money  —  and  there's  not  much 
of  that  here. 

Dick    There's  the  fruit  woman  over  there. 
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Let's  see  what  she  has  to-day.  (Boys  walk  over 
to  the  stand  and  discover  some  fine  oranges.) 

Tom  My!  but  aren't  these  extra  fine,  bounc- 
ing oranges!  {Takes  up  one  and  turns  to  Dick) 
What  do  you  say  to  buying  some  of  these  for 
Nelly  ? 

Dick  All  right.  But  I  reckon  it  will  take  all 
of  your  circus  money  though. 

Tom  {turns  to  the  woman)  How  much  are 
these  oranges  ? 

Fruit  W Oman  Those  best  ones  ?  Why,  young 
man,  those  are  fifty  cents  a  dozen.  They  are 
the  best  ones  grown,  sir. 

Tom  rU  take  one  dozen  of  those.  (Mr. 
Dean  steps  up,) 

Dick  What  a  treat,  Tom!  Nobody  would 
take  you  for  a  newsboy  now.  Why,  you're 
a  regular  money  king! 

Fruit  W Oman  Let's  see  your  money,  young 
fellow!  Aren't  you  dipping  in  pretty  steep  with 
fifty  cent  oranges  ? 

Tom  These  are  going  to  a  sick  girl.  I  was 
going  to  take  my  money  and  go  to  the  circus,  but 
I've  changed  my  mind  about  that. 

Fruit  W oman    You're  a  pretty  good  sort  of 
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a  little  chap  after  all.  How  do  you  think  she 
would  like  these  three  big,  red  apples  ?  Fll 
just  tuck  them  in  one  corner  of  this  bag.  Oh, 
you  need  not  pay  for  those.  V\l  give  you  those. 
Tom    Come  on  now,  Dick. 

(Boys  run  off,) 

SCENE  II 
Mrs.  Andrews'  Home 

Mrs.  Andrews  Well,  Nelly,  we  shall  get  along 
some  way  I  am  sure.  You  will  be  well  soon,  I 
know. 

Nelly  Yes,  mother,  I  am  getting  better  every 
day. 

Mrs.  Andrews  I  saw  some  fine  fruit  yester- 
day that  I  wished  I  might  buy  for  you.  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  have  but  little  to  eat  for  the  next 
week.  The  rent  is  due  and  I  shall  not  get  any 
money  for  my  work  until  week  after  next. 

{A  rap  is  heard  at  the  door,  Mrs.  Andrews 
opens  the  door  and  DiCK,  ToM  and  Mr.  Dean 
all  come  in,  Mr.  Dean  has  a  market  basket 
filled  with  chicken^  vegetables,  fruit,  pies,  etc.) 
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Mrs.  Andrews  Good-morning,  boys.  I  have 
not  seen  you  for  a  long  time. 

Mr,  Dean  Mrs.  Andrews,  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  me,  but  I  overheard  these  two  boys  plan- 
ning to  bring  you  a  little  gift.  I  took  the  liberty 
to  add  to  their  offering.  {Passes  the  basket  to 
Mrs.  Andrews,  then  turns  to  the  boys)  And 
here,  boys,  are  two  tickets  to  the  circus.  Good- 
morning,  everybody.  (Mr.  Dean  gives  the  boys 
the  two  tickets  and  leaves  the  room.) 

Mrs.  Andrews  Oh,  boys,  boys,  I  did  not 
dream  of  such  kindness.  Who  is  that  gentle- 
man Why,  look  at  all  the  splendid  things 
that  are  here!  (Mrs.  Andrews  takes  out  arti- 
cles from  the  basket.)  Here  is  a  chicken  and 
jellies,  and  vegetables  and,  oh,  what  fine  oranges! 
These  are  in  a  separate  bag.  Where  did  these 
come  from  ? 

Tom    I  bought  those  for  Nelly. 

Mrs.  Andrews  Why,  Tommy,  dear,  you  are 
the  best  boy  in  all  this  world.  You  must  both 
come  and  take  dinner  with  us  to-morrow.  These 
oranges  are  just  what  Nelly  wanted;  aren't  they 
Nelly  ? 

Nelly  Yes,  mother;  it  seems  too  good  to  be 
true. 
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Mrs.  Andrews  Oh,  oh,  look  at  this!  An  en- 
velope. And  five  dollars  in  it!  What  a  generous 
man  to  give  so  much  to  me! 

Boys  Isn't  this  jolly  though!  My!  Better 
than  a  circus! 

Mrs.  Andrews  No  two  boys  ever  did  a  greater 
kindness.  Bless  you  both!  Be  sure  and  come 
to-morrov^. 


THE  LITTLE  ARTIST 


CHARACTERS 
(Two  girls  and  one  boy) 

Edith 
Flora 
Edward 

SCENE 

A  room  in  which  there  is  a  blackboard^  a  chair,  a  table. 
Edward  is  already  in  the  room  looking  at  pictures. 

{Enter  Edith) 

Edith  What  are  you  doing,  Edward  ?  I  do 
wish  you  would  draw  a  nice  picture  for  me  on 
your  blackboard. 

Edward  {rising  and  going  to  the  blackboard) 
What  would  you  like  ?  Shall  it  be  a  lady,  a 
horse,  a  cow,  dog,  or  cat  ? 

Edith  Oh,  I  don't  know.  All  your  cows  are 
exactly  like  your  horses,  only  they  have  horns. 

Edward    Well,  that  is  not  very  polite  to  say. 
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But  I  am  at  your  service,  Miss.  {Takes  crayon 
in  his  hand,) 

Edith  I  think  I'd  like  to  have  you  draw  me  a 
nice  house. 

Edward  {draws  lines  very  slantingly)  Well, 
a  house  it  is  then.     Now  watch  it  grow. 

Edith  Oh,  dear,  you  never  draw  a  house  as 
if  it  would  stand  up.  It  always  looks  as  if  it 
would  fall  over  on  its  side.  {Watches  Edward 
draw  for  a  moment,) 

Edward  {draws  two  large  windows.  )  This 
house  will  not  fall.  Now  I  will  make  the  win- 
dows you  see. 

Edith  Yes,  anyone  could  see  out  of  those 
windows,  I  guess.  They  look  like  two  big  pack- 
ing boxes. 

Edward  Now,  Miss  Edith,  you  should  not 
find  so  much  fault.  No  real  lady  ever  finds  fault 
with  a  gentleman  when  he  is  doing  his  best  to 
please  her.    It  is  not  polite  in  you. 

Edith    I  will  try  to  remember  your  sage  advice. 

Edward  {drawing  a  big  door)  What  does 
"sage"  mean  ? 

Edith  Oh,  I  know.  It  is  a  kind  of  herb  that 
grows  and  mamma  puts  it  in  the  turkey  at  Christ- 
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mas  for  dressing.  Your  door  looks  like  the  ones 
that  are  on  our  schoolhouse. 

Edward  Well,  we  want  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  company  and  we  shall  have  entertainments 
and  need  big  doors. 

Edith    Now  put  on  the  chimneys,  Edward. 

Edward  {drawing  two  big  chimneys)  The 
chimneys  are  large,  for  we  shall  have  big  fire- 
places. 

Edith  Yes,  we  must  have  fireplaces  for  health 
and  to  roast  apples  and  chestnuts  in,  you  know. 

Edward  {stepping  away  at  a  little  distance 
and  looking  critcially  at  his  work)  Now,  isn't 
that  a  pretty  good  house 

{Enter  Flora) 

Flora    What  are  you  two  doing  here  ? 

Edward  Oh,  we  have  just  been  drawing  a 
house  and  now  I  will  put  you  right  here  in  the 
front  lawn  at  the  side. 

Flora  {spreading  out  her  arms)  I  suppose  you 
would  like  me  to  be  this  way.  It  is  easier  to 
draw,  you  know. 

Edward  {drawing  a  funny  picture  of  a  girl) 
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ril  make  you  very  handsome,  Miss  Flora.  Just 
wait  a  little. 

Flora  {after  all  have  gazed  intently  at  the  draw- 
ing) Oh,  what  a  dreadful  looking  thing  you  are 
drawing! 

Edward    Now  keep  still  a  little  longer. 
Flora    Oh,  rub  me  out  and  draw  me  over 
again. 

Edward  Can't  do  it.  Miss.  Everybody  must 
stay  just  as  he  is  made.  People  must  learn  to 
be  contented  in  this  world. 

Flora    Well,  no  one  will  know  who  it  is  anyway. 

Edward  I  don't  know  about  that.  {Quickly 
writes  the  name^  F  I  o  r  a^^^  beneath  the  picture) 
Now  they  will  know  if  they  had  a  doubt  about  it. 

Flora  Oh,  what  a  picture!  I  could  draw 
better  than  that  myself. 

Edward  All  right,  my  lady.  Suppose  you 
step  right  up  and  draw  me  something  to  eat.  I 
am  hungry. 

Flora  {takes  the  crayon)  I  will  draw  you  some 
nice  sausages  —  a  whole  lot  of  sausages. 

Edward  {making  up  a  face)  No,  thank  you,  I  do 
not  like  sausages.  Fd  rather  have  a  spring  lamb 
with  mint  sauce  or  a  salmon  with  a  lobster  sauce. 
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Flora  It  is  not  polite  for  any  gentleman  to 
find  fault  with  the  food  which  a  lady  prepares 
for  him. 

Edward  Can  you  draw  a  pie,  Miss  ?  Your 
sausages  look  like  a  string  of  bolsters. 

Flora  Oh,  yes!  I  can  draw  a  fine,  nice,  rich 
mince  pie. 

Edward  Oh,  come,  girls,  that  is  too  much!  I 
must  have  a  piece  of  pie  right  away  —  a  real, 
truly  piece.    No  play  pie  for  me.    Come  on. 

CAxl  Exeunt) 


GETTING  READY  FOR  SANTA  CLAUS 

CHARACTERS 

(Four  little  girls) 

Agnes 
Belle 
Cora 
Dorothy 

SCENE 

A  room  containing  a  table.  Around  this  are  jour  dolls 
propped  up  in  chairs,  A  fireplace  is  in  the  room, 
(The  latter  can  he  imitated  by  pasteboard,) 

Agnes  Of  course  our  dolls  must  have  a 
Christmas. 

Belle  Yes,  and  we  must  hang  up  their  stock- 
ings this  very  night. 

Cora  Let's  take  our  dolls'  stockings  right  off 
and  hang  them  up.  (Girls  stoop  and  take  off 
the  dolls^  stockings.) 

Dorothy  Let  us  hang  them  in  a  row  by  this 
fireplace. 

Agnes  {peeping  up  chimney)    How  do  you 
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suppose  Santa  Claus  ever  gets  down  this  chim- 
ney! 

Belle  {all  the  little  girls  peep  up  the  chimney) 
Oh,  I  should  think  he  would  stick  on  the  sides. 

Cora  What  if  he  should  get  stuck  here  when 
he  was  half  way  down! 

Dorothy  Then  he  couldn't  get  up  and  he 
couldn't  get  down. 

Agnes  What  if  Santa  Claus'  reindeer  should 
run  away  with  him  ? 

Belle  Then  all  the  lovely  presents  would  all 
be   spilled  out. 

Cora    That  would  be  dreadful;  wouldn't  it? 

Dorothy  Now,  I'll  stand  up  on  this  chair  and 
hang  up  all  the  stockings.  {Hangs  up  the  tiny 
stockings,) 

Agnes    My  doll  wants  a  new  piano. 

Belle    My  doll  wants  a  work  basket. 

Cora  My  doll  wants  a  box  of  water  color 
paints! 

Dorothy  And  my  doll  wants  a  sled  and  a 
game  of  Jack  Straws. 

Agnes  Now  how  can  Santa  Claus  get  all 
those  things  in  those  stockings!  Those  wee^ 
tiny  stockings ! 
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Belle  I  don't  really  see  myself.  Let's  run 
and  ask  mamma  how  he  can  do  it.  She  will 
know.    Mamma  knows  everything, 

(Little  girls  all  run  off.) 


EDNA'S    CHRISTMAS  WISHBONES 


CHARACTERS 
(Six  girls  and  one  boy) 

Aunt  Fanny 

Edna 

Alice 

Bridget 

Mrs.  Billings 

Gertrude 

Bob 

COSTUMES 
Appropriate  to  the  characters 

SCENE  I 

A  living  room;  Edna  and  Aunt  Fanny  sewing  and 

reading 

Edna  I  don't  think  I  like  living  in  four  little 
rooms  in  a  big  apartment  house. 

Aunt  Fanny    Why,  Edna  ?    I  have  lived  this 

way  many  years  and  I  like  it. 

Edna    I  have  had  a  nice  visit  with  you,  Aunt 
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Fanny,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas. 

Aunt  Fanny    Why  will  you  be  so  glad  ? 

Edna  Oh  —  you  know  there  are  many  of  us 
children  at  home. 

Aunt  Fanny  Yes,  I  know  that;  what  will 
you  all  do  ? 

Edna  Oh,  we  shall  have  a  Christmas  tree 
and  games  and  the  turkey.  Do  you  have  a 
turkey  ?    /  always  have  the  wishbone. 

Aunt  Fanny  Oh,  you  do,  do  you?  And 
you  want  to  go  home  for  the  wishbone  ?  If  I 
bought  a  chicken,  there  would  be  one  wishbone, 
wouldn't  there  ? 

Edna    Yes;  but  it  would  be  a  little  one. 

{A  knock  IS  heard  at  the  door.) 

{Aunt  Fanny  opens  the  door  and  Bob  enters.) 

Bob  Good-morning!  I  brought  your  mail 
up  to  you. 

{Bob  passes  letters  and  paper  to  Aunt  Fanny.) 

{Aunt  Fanny  looks  at  the  letters  and  passes 
one  to  Edna.) 

Aunt  Fanny  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Edna; 
I  think  it  is  from  your  mother;  isn't  it 

Edna  {taking  letter)    Yes,  it  is  from  mamma. 
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{Opens  it.  Reads) 

My  dear  little  Edna, 

I  hoped  to  see  you  soon.  We  are  all  well 
except  Helen,  who  has  scarlet  fever.  It  is  a  light 
case,  but  we  think  it  best  that  you  should  spend 
the  Christmas  with  your  Aunt  Fanny.  I  will 
write  more  to-morrow. 

Your  loving 

Mamma 

Aunt  Fanny  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
stay  with  me,  dear.  It  will  not  be  a  large  family 
party. 

Edna  I  am  sorry  Helen  is  sick.  Well,  I 
can't  go  home.  There  will  be  no  Christmas  tree, 
no  games  and  no  wishbone. 

Junt  Fanny  Well,  Edna,  let  us  make  the 
best  of  it.  Let  us  go  to  the  market  now  and  buy 
the  best  chicken  we  can  find. 

{Exeunt  Edna  and  Aunt  Fanny.) 
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SCENE  II 

Edna  and  Aunt  Fanny  are  at  a  little  table  eating  their 

Christmas  dinner 

Edna  This  is  a  cosy  little  Christmas  dinner, 
isn't  it,  Aunt  Fanny  ? 

Aunt  Fanny  Yes;  I  am  very  glad  you  are 
here.  I  should  be  all  alone  if  you  were  not  with 
me.  I  am  sorry  there  will  be  no  tree  and  only 
one  wishbone  for  you. 

Edna  I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  you.  Aunt 
Fanny. 

{A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.    Alice  enters.) 

Alice  Merry  Christmas!  Merry  Christmas! 
We  heard  that  Edna  is  very  fond  of  wishbones, 
so  I  brought  ours  up  to  her. 

Aunt  Fanny    Oh,  you  are  very  kind. 

Edna    Thank  you,  Alice. 

(Alice  turns  and  leaves  the  room.) 

Aunt  Fanny  Now  you  have  two  fine  wish- 
bones, haven't  you 

Edna  Oh,  I  am  so  glad!  I  never  have 
enough. 

{Enter  Bob  with  a  plate) 
Bob    My  mother  sent  you  the  wishbone  part 
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of  our  turkey.  She  hopes  you  will  like  it. 
Good-bye!  {Exit  Bob) 

Aunt  Fanny  Well,  well,  that  is  what  you 
want;  isn't  it? 

Edna    Yes,  how  queer  it  is ! 

{There  is  a  knock  at  the  door,  AuNT  Fanny 
opens  it,    Bridget  stands  there  and  enters.) 

Bridget  My  missus  sends  her  compliments, 
and  wishes  the  little  girl  here  to  have  this  wish- 
bone. 

Aunt  Fanny  How  kind  she  is!  Thank  her 
very  much  for  me. 

Edna    Tell  her  I  am  very  much  obliged. 

{Exit  Bridget) 

Aunt  Fanny  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  all  these  ^. 

Edna  Isn't  it  just  lovely!  I  always  wanted 
a  lot  of  wishbones! 

(Mrs.  Billings  enters) 
Mrs,  Billings    Excuse  me  for  coming  in  with- 
out knocking.    We  have  just  finished  our  dinner, 
and  I  saved  our  wishbone  for  Edna. 

Edna  {laughing)    Look,  Mrs.  Billings!  See 
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all  the  wishbones  I  have!    Well,  I  guess  I  ought 
to  get  my  wish  this  year;  don't  you  think  so? 
Mrs,  Billings    I  should  say  so. 

(Exit  Mrs.  Billings) 

(Enter  Gertrude) 

Gertrude  Oh,  Edna,  Merry  Christmas!  I 
heard  you  felt  sorry  because  you  would  not  have 
any  wishbones  this  year,  so  I  brought  you  mine. 

Edna  Oh,  how  good  you  all  are!  I  never 
saw  so  many  before  at  once.  I  believe  Aunt 
Fanny  told  you  all  how  silly  I  am. 

Gertrude  And,  Edna,  this  evening,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  tree  and  games  and  we  want  you 
to  come  to  it. 

Edna  Oh,  how  jolly!  I  believe  Christmas 
in  a  big  apartment  house  is  the  very  nicest  kind 
of  a  Christmas  after  all. 


HELEN'S  BOX  OF  PAINTS 


CHARACTERS 
(Two  boys  and  two  girls) 

A  Fruitman 
Mr.  Purser 
Mrs.  Chase 
Helen  Chase 

SCENE 

A  Fruitman  stands  beside  his  jruit  stand,  Mr.  Purser 
is  seen  walking  toward  the  jruit  stand,  Mrs.  Chase 
is  seen  in  the  distance  sitting  upon  a  porch. 

Mr,  Purser    Have  you  some  fresh  oranges  ? 

Fruit  Man  Oh,  yes,  I  have  some  fine  oranges 
to-day.  {Takes  up  one  from  his  stand.)  These 
are  only  thirty-six  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Purser    I  will  take  half  a  dozen  of  those. 

(Helen    Chase   approaches   the  fruit  stand.) 

Those  look  like  good  oranges. 

Fruit  Man    None  better  grown,  sir.  {Does 
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up  paper  bag  and  gives  it  to  Mr.  Purser,  who 
drops  a  coin  in  making  change,) 

Mr.  Purser  Eighteen  cents,  you  say.  Good 
day.  (Mr.  Purser  walks  away.  Neither  one 
has  noticed  the  coin  which  dropped.  The  Fruit 
Man,  with  his  fruit  cart^  moves  on.) 

Helen  {coming  forward)  I  know  I  saw  a  coin 
drop  when  Mr.  Purser  paid  for  his  oranges.  It 
rolled  down  here  somewhere.  I  wish  I  could 
find  it.  Oh,  here  it  is!  Twenty-five  cents! 
Why,  twenty-five  cents  is  the  price  of  the  box 
of  water  color  paints  I  have  wanted  so  long! 
Mother  says  she  can't  afford  to  buy  them  for 
me.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  very  wicked  for 
me  to  take  this  money.  {Looks  at  the  coin^  then 
in  the  direction  Mr.  Purser  has  taken.)  Some- 
body will  have  this  money.  Why  shouldn't  I  ? 
It  will  just  buy  that  lovely  box  of  paints.  {Slips 
the  money  into  her  pocket.) 

Mrs.  Chase  {calling  from  the  porch)  Helen, 
Helen,  where  are  you  ?  Will  you  come  here  a 
moment  ?    I  have  something  to  show  to  you. 

Helen  Yes,  mother,  I  am  coming  in  just 
a  moment.    {W alks  slowly  toward  her  mother.) 

Mrs.  Chase    Did  you  ever  see  anything  like 
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this  ?  (Shows  her  a  piece  of  stone  called 
shale.) 

Helen  What  a  queer  stone!  What  is  it, 
Mother  ? 

Mrs.  Chase  It  is  a  little  piece  of  a  slab.  Do 
you  see  the  little  marks  upon  it  ?  Those  are 
raindrop  marks. 

Helen  Yes,  I  see  them,  but  how  did  they  get 
there  ? 

Mrs,  Chase  Ages  ago,  when  this  hard  shale 
was  soft,  the  raindrops  came  upon  the  soft  clay 
and  made  these  delicate  impressions.  Here  is 
another  piece  very  similar.  (Shows  another 
piece  of  shale.) 

Helen  Oh,  these  lines  look  like  the  footprints 
of  a  bird! 

Mrs.  Chase  Yes,  they  are  the  footprints  of 
some  bird  that  walked  along  over  the  sediment  in 
that  far-ofif  time. 

Helen  But  how  is  it,  mother,  that  we  see 
these  lines  so  plainly  after  all  these  years  ? 

Mrs.  Chase  The  raindrop  marks  and  the 
footprints  left  their  impressions  ages  ago  when 
this  piece  of  shale  was  soft  sediment.  Cen- 
turies passed.    The  sediment  hardened,  but  these 
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lines  will  remain  forever.  These  delicate  im- 
pressions will  always  last.  So  a  child  who  does 
a  wrong  deed  will  always  see  it  imprinted  be- 
fore him.  A  wrong  act  will  always  stay  for- 
ever just  like  these  little  marks. 

Helen  {taking  the  coin  from  her  pocket)  Mother, 
I  saw  Mr.  Purser  drop  a  twenty-five-cent  piece 
a  few  moments  ago.  He  did  not  know  it,  but 
I  saw  it  drop  and  I  picked  it  up.  I  put  it  in 
my  pocket,  here  {takes  it  from  her  pocket)  be- 
cause I,  well  —  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be  so  very 
wrong  —  and  —  and  —  I  wanted  a  box  of  paints. 
But  I  want  to  give  it  back  to  Mr.  Purser  now 
just  as  quick  as  I  can, 

Mrs.  Chase  How  does  it  happen,  Helen, 
you  have  so  changed  your  mind  ? 

Helen  I  know  it  is  very  wrong  and  I  don't 
want  the  wrong  act  to  stay  before  me  forever  and 
forever,  and  it  will  if  I  don't  give  the  money 
back  to  Mr.  Purser. 

Mrs.  Chase  I  thought  you  would  soon  run 
after  him  and  give  him  his  money.  You  know 
where  he  lives.  Good-by. 


CLIFFORD'S  LITTLE  MAID 


CHARACTERS 


(Four  girls  and  two  boys) 

Mrs.  Allen 
Mary 
Rosa 
Bella 

Master  Clifford  Allen 
Hanlon,  the  Butler 


SCENE 

A  sitting  room;  Mrs.  Allen  discovered  reading.  Master 
Clifford,  seven  years  old,  is  writing  and  looking 
at  pictures  in  books.    He  is  seated  at  a  table, 

{Enter  Hanlon) 

Hanlon  Mrs.  Allen,  a  young  girl  is  at  the 
door.  She  says  she  has  come  to  answer  your 
advertisement. 

Mrs,  Allen    Show  her  in,  please. 

[Exit  Hanlon,  bowing  low] 
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{Enter  Mary) 

Mary  Good-morning.  IVe  come  to  an- 
swer your  advertisement  for  a  maid  to  look  after 
your  little  boy. 

Mrs.  Allen  Yes,  I  advertised  for  a  young 
girl  about  twelve  years  old.    How  old  are  you  r 

Mary  That's  just  my  age,  mum.  Fm  just 
twelve  years  and  sixteen  months. 

Mrs,  Allen  Oh,  then  you  are  thirteen  years 
old! 

Mary  No,  mum,  I  am  just  twelve  years  old 
and  sixteen  months.  Not  thirteen,  at  all,  at 
all. 

Mrs,  Allen  Well,  we  will  not  discuss  your 
age  any  more.  Have  you  ever  had  charge  of 
a  small  boy  Have  you  ever  undertaken  such 
a  responsibility 

Mary  Oh,  yes,  mum.  Twice  I  beat  a  small 
boy,  named  Johnnie  Jones,  for  taking  my  muff 
for  a  football.  I  hard  charge  of  him  then.  I 
had  the  whole  responsibility.  I  chastised  him. 
I  did  it  all  right  too. 

Mrs.  Allen  I  need  some  young  girl  who  is 
kind,  truthful  and  trustworthy.  These  qualities 
I  must  have. 
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Mary    Yes,  mum,  /  am  all  of  those  qualities. 

Mrs,  Allen    Have  you  had  recommendations  ? 

Mary  Oh,  yes  mum!  I  had  those  just  after 
I  had  the  measles.  I  was  very  sick  with  them. 
I  had  to  stay  in  bed  four  days.  But  I  lived 
through  them  —  I  lived. 

Mrs,  Allen  {rising)  I  hardly  think  I  can  at 
this  time  make  any  arrangement  with  you.  I 
will  let  you  know  if  I  wish  you  to  come  again. 
Good-morning. 

Mary    Very  well,  mum. 

[Exit  Mary] 

{A  ring  at  the  door  is  heard.  Mrs.  Allen 
answers  it  herself.) 

Rosa  Does  the  lady  live  here  who  adver- 
tised for  a  young  girl  ?  (Rosa  sits  down  in  Mrs. 
Allen's  chair.) 

Mrs.  Allen  I  am  Mrs.  Allen.  I  am  the 
lady  who  is  looking  for  a  competent  young  girl  to 
assist  me  in  the  care  of  my  son.    How  old  are  you  ? 

Rosa  I  don't  remember.  Somewhere  about 
ten  or  thirteen. 

Mrs.  Allen  Have  you  ever  had  experience 
with  children? 
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Rosa    I've  had  nine  of  my  own. 
Mrs.  Allen    What  can  you  mean? 
Rosa    Yes,  marm.    Nine  children — all  my 
own. 

Mrs.  Allen  You  don't  mean  nine  live  chil- 
dren!   Where  are  they  ? 

Rosa  Some  folks  calls  them  ''dolls";  I  call 
them  ''children." 

Mrs,  Allen  I  am  talking  about  real  live  chil- 
dren. Have  you  ever  had  the  care  of  any  real 
little  boy  or  girl  ^. 

Rosa  Yes,  marm;  I  used  to  take  care  of  my 
little  brother  some  every  day. 

Mrs,  Allen  Just  when  did  you  look  after 
your  little  brother  ^, 

Rosa    When  he  was  asleep,  marm. 

Mrs,  Allen  Could  you  help  my  little  son  in 
his  lessons,  if  he  wished  you  to  do  so  t 

Rosa  Oh,  yes,  I  could  do  that.  Fm  a  scholar, 
I  am.    I  once  had  the  class  badge. 

Mrs,  Allen    How  did  you  get  it  .^^ 

Rosa  The  teacher  gave  it  to  me  to  clean  with 
some  kind  of  silver  polish  she  had. 

Mrs,  Allen  I  see;  you  did  not  win  it  to  wear 
for  perfect  recitations. 
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Rosa  Well,  I  had  it  for  a  little  while,  Mrs. 
Allen. 

Mrs,  Allen  {aside)    Not  very  truthful,  I  fear. 

Clifford    Mamma,  what  is  seven  times  eight } 

Mrs.  Allen  {turning  to  Rosa)  My  son  is 
asking  for  the  answer  to  seven  times  eight; 
perhaps  you  can  tell  him. 

Rosa  Oh,  yes;  I  know  that  right  well.  Seven 
times  eight  is  fifty-four. 

Mrs.  Allen    Hardly  correct,  is  it? 

Rosa  Yes,  marm;  I  know  that,  for  that  is  the 
only  table  I  do  know. 

Mrs.  Allen  I  cannot  very  well  promise  you 
this  situation  which  I  have  to  offer.  {Opens  door 
for  Rosa.)  I  hope  you  will  secure  something 
satisfactory.    (Rosa  leaves)  Good-morning. 

(Hanlon,  the  Butler^  approaches  with  a  card 
upon  the  tray.) 

Mrs.  Allen  {taking  up  card)  Belle  Brown: 
Show  her  in,  Hanlon.  [Exit  Hanlon] 

{Enter  Bella  dressed  gayly  in  many  colors^ 
jewels^  bright  ribbons,  parasol,  etc.) 

Bella  Be  you  the  woman  as  wanted  a  young 
girl  ? 
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Mrs.  Allen  I  am  the  lady  who  advertised 
for  a  young  girl. 

Bella  P'raps  Til  do;  what's  to  be  done? 
{Helps  herself  to  confectionery  from  a  bonbon 
dish.) 

Mrs.  Allen  {aside)  She'll  never  do;  what 
an  ill-bred  girl!  {Aloud)  I  must  have  a  girl 
who  is  honest. 

Belle    Vm  honest,  madam. 

Mrs.  Allen  I  must  have  a  girl  who  is  truth- 
ful. 

Bella  Don't  you  think  I'm  honest  and  truth- 
ful .? 

Mrs.  Allen  I  cannot  well  answer  your  ques- 
tions. If  I  went  into  a  lady's  house  I  should  not 
think  of  helping  myself  to  her  bonbons.  I 
should  want  my  dress  to  be  modest  and  neat. 
I  should  not  contradict  anyone. 

Bella    So  you  think  I  won't  do  ? 

Mrs.  Allen  I  hardly  think  you  will  prove 
satisfactory  for  the  position.  (Bella  rises 
abruptly  and  leaves  unceremoniously.) 

Clifford  Mamma,  I  don't  want  any  little 
maid  to  look  after  me.  I  just  want  you.  I 
want  you  to  be  Clifford's  little  maid. 
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Mrs.  Allen  Well,  I  think  your  mamma  will 
have  to  be  your  little  maid,  after  all. 

Clifford  I  don't  want  any  young  girl  to  look 
after  me,  and  teach  me  and  go  walking  with 
me.  I  will  be  the  very  best  boy  you  ever  saw  if 
you  will  only  be  my  little  maid. 


EDWIN'S  PHONOGRAPH 


CHARACTERS 

(Three  girls  and  five  boys) 

Mrs.  Anderson 
Ada  Anderson 
Fay  Anderson 
Edwin 

Mr.  Anderson 
Two  Small  boys 
Agent 

SCENE 

Ada  and  Fay  are  reading.  Mrs.  Anderson  is  sewing. 
The  Little  Boys  have  tops,    Edwin  is  tossing  a  hall, 

{There  is  a  rap  at  the  door,) 

Mrs.  Anderson  Run  to  the  door,  Ada,  and 
see  who  is  there.  {Ada  goes  to  the  door  and 
opens  It.) 

Agent  Good-morning,  little  girl!  Good- 
morning,  madam.  I  am  the  agent  for  the 
Edison  phonograph.    May  I  show  it  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  Anderson  I  hardly  think  it  will  be  of 
any  use.    I  shall  not  purchase  one  to-day. 
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Edwin  Oh,  do  mother,  let  him  come  in  and 
show  it  to  us.  It  is  just  fine!  You  know  I  have 
wanted  one  for  a  long  time. 

Agent  {comes  forward^  places  phonograph  upon 
the  table)  This  is  an  especially  good  one,  madam. 
I  should  like  to  have  you  hear  it.  {Puts  in  a 
record  and  winds  it  up) 

Edwin  Oh,  good!  now  we  will  hear  it  at 
any  rate. 

Agent  Most  people  like  this  kind  best.  {All 
the  children  crowd  around  the  table.  The  music 
—  a  twO'Step — starts,) 

Ada    Oh,  isn't  this  jolly? 

Fay    I  like  that;  don't  you,  Edwin? 

Edwin  Of  course  I  do.  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  of  them. 

Ada  Let's  dance.  {Children  take  hold  of 
hands  and  dance  about  to  the  music  until  the 
selection  ends,) 

Fay  Wasn't  that  good!  I  wish  we  had  a 
phonograph. 

Ada    Oh,  can't  we  have  another  tune  upon  it  ? 

Edwin    Yes,  yes,  we  would  like  another. 

Mrs,  Anderson  {to  the  agent)  As  I  said  be- 
fore, it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  buy  one. 
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Agent  {bowing)  I  will  give  the  children  one 
more  selection.  {Puts  in  another  record^  winds 
upy  and  the  music  begins.  This  time  it  is  some 
familiar  song.) 

{Children  intently  listen  and  join  in  the  song^ 
if  it  is  familiar) 

Edwin  You  know  it  is  my  birthday  to-mor- 
row, mamma. 

Mrs.  Anderson  Yes,  I  know  it  is  your  birth- 
day. I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  cannot  buy  it  for 
you.     {A  whistle  is  heard,) 

Agent  Is  that  the  train  whistle  ?  Is  that  the 
train  for  New  York  ?  Well,  I  must  hurry.  I 
shall  miss  it  if  I  do  not  go  at  once.  Here  is  my 
card.  {Passes  Mrs.  Anderson  his  card  and 
goes  away  hurriedly.) 

Edwin  Oh,  I  do  wish  I  might  have  a  phono- 
graph. 

Mrs,  Anderson  Have  you  solved  all  your  ex- 
amples in  arithmetic  for  your  lesson  to-morrow  ? 

Edwin    No,  I  can  do  those  in  the  morning. 

Mrs,  Anderson  You  are  alwa3^s  putting  off 
things,  Edwin.  Would  you  try  to  be  more 
prompt  if  you  had  a  phonograph? 

Edwin    Yes,  I  would. 
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Ada  Ohj  you  can  always  depend  upon  Ed 
for  putting  ofif  things.  That's  all  you  can  de- 
pend upon  him  to  do. 

Mrs,  Anderson  I  am  very  sorry.  Edwin,  did 
you  mail  the  letter  I  gave  to  you  day  before 
yesterday  ? 

Edwin   Oh,  I  forgot  it.    Here  it  is  in  my  pocket. 

Mrs.  Anderson  That  is  too  bad.  That  was 
an  order  for  a  phonograph  for  your  birthday! 
I  knew  you  wanted  one  and  I  wrote  the  order 
and  hoped  you  would  remember  to  mail  it. 

Edwin    I  can  mail  it  now,  mother. 

Mrs,  Anderson  It  will  be  too  late  for  the 
party  which  you  have  planned  to  have  on  your 
birthday. 

Fay    That  is  just  like  you,  Edwin. 

Ada  It  is  all  your  own  fault,  Edwin.  You 
will  not  be  likely  to  forget  many  more  letters, 
I  guess. 

Fay    I  think  it  is  too  bad. 

Edwin  I  will  never  put  off  things  again.  I 
will  try  to  remember  to  do  everything  promptly. 
I  wilL 
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{Enter  Mr.  Anderson) 

Mr,  Anderson  What  was  that  you  were  say- 
ing, my  son  r  That  is  a  good  resolution  for  a 
boy  to  make  at  a  birthday  season.  What  is 
the  matter  now  ?    Forgot  something 

Edwin  Mother  sent  an  order  for  a  phono- 
graph for  a  birthday  present  to  me.  I  forgot 
to  mail  it.  Now  I  shall  have  no  phonograph 
for  my  party  to-morrow. 

Mrs,  Anderson  Well,  my  boy,  if  you  will 
earnestly  try  to  be  more  thoughtful  and  prompt, 
I  will  help  you  out  this  time. 

Edwin  What  can  you  do  now  ?  A  man  was 
here  this  afternoon  and  had  one  to  sell,  but  he 
has  gone  on  the  train.  It  is  too  late  to  send  a 
letter  and  get  the  machine  here  by  to-morrow. 

Mr,  A nderson  Is  that  so  ?  What  about  send- 
ing a  telephone  message  direct  to  the  manu- 
facturers It  will  come  on  the  first  train  to- 
morrow morning,  my  son.  Remember,  when 
you  get  it,  that  you  are  to  be  careful  about  all 
errands  and  do  them  promptly. 

Edwin  Yes  sir,  I  shall  remember.  And  / 
wilL 


PETER^S  COAT 


CHARACTERS 

(Four  boys  and  one  girl) 

Peter  Palmer 

John 

Jimmy 

Andy 

Mrs.  Palmer 
SCENE  I 

Mrs.  Palmer  sewing,    Peter  putting  on  his  overcoat 

Peter  This  coat  doesn't  suit  me  as  it  did. 
I  believe  it  is  altogether  too  large  at  the  neck  for 
me. 

Mrs.  Palmer  Why,  Peter!  You  are  always 
finding  fault  about  that  coat,  It  was  only  yester- 
day that  you  said  that  coat  was  too  tight  at  the 
neck. 

Peter  Did  I  ^,  Well,  the  coat  is  too  short  for 
me. 
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Mrs,  Palmer  Peter,  you  told  me,  only  last 
week,  that  this  coat  is  too  long  for  you. 

Peter  Did  I  ?  Well,  I  think  I  will  sell  this 
coat. 

Mrs.  Palmer  And  now  I  should  like  to  know 
why  you  should  sell  that  fine  coat  of  yours. 

Peter  Well,  the  coat  is  altogether  too  narrow 
for  me. 

Mrs,  Palmer  Why,  Peter!  Only  a  few  days 
ago  you  told  me  this  coat  was  too  hroad  for  you. 
You  must  be  very  hard  to  please. 

Peter  Perhaps  I  did  say  the  coat  is  too  broad. 
Coats  shrink.  I  am  going  to  the  city  to  trade 
this  coat  for  a  much  better  one.  {Peter  takes 
out  his  purse  and  counts  his  money,)  I  have  ten 
dollars.  I  shall  take  that  amount  with  me. 
Good-bye. 

[Exit  Peter] 

Mrs.  Palmer  Well,  well.  Why  will  Peter 
always  be  finding  fault  with  things  that  are  well 
enough  ?    I  do  not  understand  my  Peter. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Palmer] 
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SCENE  II 
Peter  is  discovered  along  the  wayside 

(Enter  John  who  carries  a  coat  under  his  arm) 

John    Good-day,   sir.    Fine  morning. 

Peter  Good-day,  sir.  Fine  morning,  indeed. 
I  see  you  have  a  fine  coat  under  your  arm.  It 
looks  very  fine,  sir. 

John  Yes,  sir;  this  coat  is  a  very  expensive 
one. 

Peter    Shall  we  trade 

John  {examines  Peter^s  coat)  Yes,  I  will 
trade  if  you  will  give  me  three  dollars  extra. 

Peter  All  right.  Here's  the  money.  It's  a 
bargain,  sir.  (Peter  takes  off  his  coat^  puts  on 
the  new  one  he  has  bought)  [Exit  John] 

(Peter  buttons  up  the  coat;  it  is  far  too  large; 
it  drags  upon  the  ground;  he  steps  upon  it  when 
he  tries  to  walk;  he  trips  up  and  falls  down;  shakes 
his  head  in  despair.)  I  was  a  foolish  fellow  to 
buy  a  coat  without  trying  it  on.  I  won't  do 
that  thing  again. 
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{Enter  Jimmy  carrying  a  coat  under  his  arm) 

Jimmy  Hello!  What's  the  matter,  my 
friend  ? 

Peter  I  have  just  bought  a  coat;  it  is  too 
large  for  me.    How  will  you  trade  with  me  ? 

Jimmy  {examines  Peter's  coat)  That  coat 
isn't  worth  much.  It  is  inferior  cloth;  it  is  not 
well  made.  I  will  trade  with  you  if  you  will  give 
me  three  dollars. 

Peter  It's  a  bargain.  {Pulls  off  coat)  Here's 
the  three  dollars.  Now  this  is  a  good  bargain, 
I  know.  [Exit  Jimmy] 

(Peter  tries  to  put  on  the  new  coat  but  it  is 
much  too  small  for  htm.  It  is  tight  about  the 
neck  and  body;  it  binds  his  arms  which  stick  out 
awkwardly  from  him;  with  great  effort  he  tries 
again  and  again  to  button  the  coat) 

Peter  This  is  a  very  poor  trade.  Here  I 
zm  cheated  again.  I  shall  be  more  careful  next 
time,  when  I  trade  my  coat.  I  had  no  idea  this 
coat  was  so  small. 
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{Enter  Andy,  who  has  a  coat  under  his  arm) 

Peter  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  Fine  day.  How 
will  you  trade  coats  ? 

A ndy    I  will  trade  with  you. 

Peter    Will  you  trade  even } 

Andy  Ah,  no;  I  cannot  do  that.  How  much 
can  you  give  me  besides  .^^ 

Peter  Here  is  all  the  money  I  have.  Will  you 
trade  for  the  coat  and  four  dollars  besides 

(Andy  takes  the  money,  Peter  puts  on  the 
coat;  he  smiles;  dances;  hops  about  merrily.  It 
fits   him  perfectly.) 

Peter  Ah,  at  last  I  have  found  the  perfect 
coat!  This  is  fine!  I  never  had  such  a  fine 
coat  as  this  in  all  my  life!  How  perfectly  it 
fits!  I  feel  like  a  happy  man  now.  I  must  run 
home  and  tell  what  a  fine  bargain  I  have  made. 

[Exit  Peter] 
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SCENE  III 
(Enter  Peter) 

Peter  See,  mother!  Look  at  the  great  bar- 
gain I  have  here!  See  what  a  fine  coat  I  have 
bought.  I  have  at  last  got  a  perfect  coat  and 
the  finest  fit  in  the  world.  Who  would  have 
thought  it  possible! 

Mrs,  Palmer  Are  you  sure,  Peter,  that  this 
is  such  a  bargain 

Peter  Oh,  yes;  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  I  am 
a  judge  of  coats. 

Mrs.  Palmer  And  it  is  not  too  large  at  the 
neck,  or  too  small }  It  is  not  too  short  or  too 
long  t    It  is  not  too  narrow  or  too  broad  ? 

Peter  Oh,  what  foolish  questions!  Why! 
this  new  coat  is  like  a  part  of  myself.  It  seems 
to  have  grown  upon  me.    It  is  perfect. 

Mrs.  Palmer  How  much  did  it  cost  {Puts 
on  spectacles.) 

Peter  To  be  sure,  it  cost  ten  dollars,  but  it  is 
worth  that. 

Mrs.  Palmer    Ten  dollars!    You  don't  mean 
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to  say  you  paid  ten  dollars  for  your  own  old  coat 
that  you  did  not  like!    {Examines  it,) 

Peter  {amazed)    Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs,  Palmer  {turns  the  coat  toward  Peter; 
shows  him  the  inner  lining  at  the  hack  of  the  neck- 
band)  Do  you  see  your  name  there  ?  There 
it  is.  This  fine  coat  is  only  your  own  old  one. 
I  guess  you  will  not  be  finding  fault  with  it  any 
more. 

Peter    H'm,  H'm!   Sold!   Throws  coat  down. 

[Exit] 


THE  LUNCHEON 

CHARACTERS 
(Three  girls  and  three  boys) 

Dorothy  Harold 
Phyllis  Donald 
Mildred  Leonard 

SCENE  I 

Dorothy  Well  girls,  we  have  sent  out  our  in- 
vitations for  the  luncheon,  but  what  are  we  going 
to  have  to  eat? 

Phyllis  Yes,  that  is  a  question  which  we 
must  decide. 

Mildred  Oh,  we  do  not  need  to  worry  much 
about  that.    Boys  can  eat  anything. 

Dorothy  Perhaps  they  can;  but,  judging 
from  my  brother's  appetite,  I  notice  they  all  Hke 
nice  things  to  eat. 

Phyllis    Well,  what  shall  we  have } 

Mildred  We  must  really  reach  some  decision 
in  this  important  matter  and  very  soon,  too. 

Dorothy  We  might  serve  sandwiches  and 
chocolate,  cakes  and  ices. 
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Phyllis  Boys  don't  like  sandwiches  very  well 
they  would  prefer  a  big  turkey  supper. 

Mildred  Yes,  that  is  so;  but,  you  know,  we 
promised  them  that  we  would  make  everything 
we  have  for  the  luncheon,  and  none  of  us  know 
how  to  cook  a  turkey. 

Dorothy  I  think  our  refreshments  should  be 
dainty  and  substantial  at  the  same  time. 

Phyllis  Whoever  heard  of  anything  dainty 
and  at  the  same  time  substantial 

Mildred  Well,  if  you  want  something  sub- 
stantial we  might  have  doughnuts  and  smoked 
halibut!    Ugh!  {makes  wry  face), 

Dorothy    Or  baked  beans  and  onions! 

Phyllis  We  might  have  an  oyster  stew,  or 
we  might  have  salads.  Salads  aren't  very  hard 
to  make.  I  can  make  salads.  {A  lettuce  salad 
isn^t  very  complex^  you  know.) 

Mildred  I  heard  one  of  the  boys  say  he  hoped 
we  would  have  a  ''boiled  dish."  Just  think  of 
that! 

Dorothy  How  would  it  do  to  have  one  of 
the  young  gentlemen  cook  us  a  Welsh  rarebit 
on  his  chafing  dish  ^. 

Phyllis    Just  the  thing!    Fm  glad  the  doctor 
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lives  just  across  the  street.  If  a  boy  cooks  a 
Welsh  rarebit,  and  we  all  eat  it,  we  shall  need 
the  services  of  a  doctor,  I  guess. 

Mildred  Well,  how  many  are  in  favor  of 
having  one  of  the  gentlemen  cook  a  Welsh  rare- 
bit? All  in  favor  of  this  please  manifest  it  in 
the  usual  way. 

Dorothy  and  Phyllis  I,  I,  I!  {Very  loud  and 
hands  raised  also.) 

Mildred  It  is  a  vote.  Now,  ladies,  what  shall 
we  serve  with  the  Welsh  rarebit  t 

Dorothy    Toasted  bread,  of  course. 

Phyllis  I  can  toast  it  all  right,  but  I  cannot 
make  bread.    I  can  try,  I  suppose.  , 

Mildred  Yes,  of  course;  we  will  each  bake 
one  loaf.     {Takes  a  hook  and  reads) 

Dear  me!    How  do  you  make  bread  anyway  ? 

One  pint  milk,  scalded  and  cooled. 

One  tablespoonful  butter  melted. 

One  tablespoonful  sugar. 

One-half  cup  yeast. 

One  saltspoonful  salt. 

Flour  enough  to  knead. 

Dorothy  Well,  who  knows  how  much  flour 
is  ''enough''.^    That's  always  the  way  with 
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these  receipts.  It  always  says  that  about 
bread  and  doughnuts  and  pie  crust.  "Flour 
enough  to  knead/'  or  "flour  enough  to  mix/' 
or  "flour  enough  to  roll  out."  How  is  a  girl 
ever  to  know  ^ 

Phyllis  And  some  bread  isn't  kneaded  at 
all!  Then  such  bread  doesn't  need  any  flour  at 
all,  I  suppose! 

Mildred  Ha,  ha!  Queer  bread  that  would 
be  I  guess,  with  no  flour  at  all! 

Dorothy  I'll  knead  it.  Let  me  see  the 
book.  {Reads,)  "Knead  the  mixture  until  it 
becomes  smooth  and  elastic.    Cover  it  up." 

Phyllis  Well,  I  didn't  know  bread  at  last  be- 
came elastic.    How  long  must  this  elastic  bake  ^. 

Mildred  Oh,  it  has  to  rise  three  or  four  times, 
you  know!  And  then  it  has  to  bake  about  forty 
minutes. 

Dorothy  Come  on,  girls;  let's  go  and  be 
making  that  bread.  I  suppose  we  can  begin 
on  it  'most  any  time,  can't  we  ? 

[Exeunt  All] 
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SCENE  II 

Three  girls  standing  about  a  table.    Girls  have  on  big 
aprons  and  have  big  spoons 

Phyllis  {bringing  immense  bowl  in  her  hands) 
Here's  the  mixing  bovvL^ 

Mildred  Oh,  what  a  bouncing  bowl!  Why! 
that's  not  the  mixing  bowl;  that  is  a  punch  bowl. 

Dorothy  Never  mind!  All  the  better!  It 
will  give  life  and  snap  to  the  bread,  no  doubt. 

Phyllis  And  here's  the  pint  of  milk.  {Brings 
milk  in  a  glass  pitcher.)  It  has  been  scalded 
and  cooled.  And  here  is  the  sugar  and  the  yeast 
on  the  table.    Is  everything  here  now  ? 

{Enter  Harold) 

Harold  Oh,  girls!  Vm  almost  starved! 
Haven't  you  got  something  here  to  eat What 
is  this  Milk {Takes  milk  pitcher  and  be- 
gins to  drink  the  milk.) 

Girls  Stop!  Stop!  That  is  milk  for  our 
bread! 

Harold  Never  mind.  You  can  use  water 
just  as  well,  can't  you? 
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{Enter  Donald) 

Donald  Halloa,  everybody!  What  are  you 
all  doing  ?  {Takes  up  sugar  which  is  on  the 
table)  Sugar?  I  like  sugar.  {Eats  it)  That 
is  good  sugar  too! 

Dorothy  Stop,  Donald!  that  sugar  was  for 
our  bread! 

Donald  Never  mind,  a  little  thing  like  that 
won't  be  missed  from  your  loaf. 

Phyllis  Oh,  but  that  is  too  bad.  Now  we 
have  no  milk  and  no  sugar  for  our  bread;  and 
we  wanted  it  to  be  very  nice. 

{Enter  Leonard) 

Leonard  Where  are  the  boys  Oh,  here  you 
are!  I've  been  on  the  hunt  for  you.  {Tips 
over  the  yeast.) 

Girls    Oh!  Oh!  Look  out!    Oh,  the  yeast! 

Mildred  You've  spilled  our  yeast.  Now  our 
bread  won't  rise!    You  are  all  a  lot  of  bad  boys! 

Leonard  Never  mind,  girls;  can't  you  raise 
it  with  something  else Brace  it  up  with  some- 
thing else  just  for  this  once. 

Girls  The  idea !  That's  all  you  know  about  it! 
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(Harold  leans  against  the  table  and  knocks 
over  the  pan  of  flour), 

Dorothy  There,  there!  Look  what  youVe 
done  now! 

Phyllis  Oh,  our  flour!  And  it  is  all  spilled 
on  the  floor! 

Mildred  Six  whole  cups  of  it,  too!  Oh  dear! 
it's  no  use  trying  to  do  anything  when  a  boy  is 
around. 

Harold    Guess  we  had  better  get  out. 

Donald    We  don't  seem  to  be  wanted. 

Leonard    Don't  feel  bad  about  all  this,  girls. 

Dorothy  We  are  going  to  give  you  toasted 
bread  to  go  with  the  Welsh  rarebit. 

Harold  Oh,  well,  if  that  is  your  plan,  we 
can  have  toasted  crackers  instead  of  bread. 
Come  on,  boys! 

Phyllis  Well,  let's  go  and  buy  some  bread 
and  crackers! 

Donald    Yes,  yes;  that's  just  the  thing. 

[Exeunt  All] 


MAILING  THEIR  VALENTINES 


JOHNNY'S  VALENTINE 
CHARACTERS 

(Three  girls  and  two  boys) 

Grace 
Floy 

Mrs.  Ellis 
Mr.  Salesman 
Johnny  Ellis 

SCENE  I 

.4  drug  store  showing  a  counter  of  valentines,  Valentines 
are  also  displayed  hanging  from  a  wire, 

Grace  I  have  twenty-five  cents  that  mamma 
gave  to  me  to  spend  for  valentines. 

Floy  Oh,  that  is  a  lot  of  money!  I  never  had 
so  much  as  that  to  spend  for  valentines.  Do 
let  me  help  you  select  your  valentines! 

Grace  Here  is  the  valentine  counter;  aren't 
they  just  lovely  this  year?  I  never  saw  such 
pretty  ones  before;  did  you? 

Floy    Yes,  they  are  lovely. 

Grace    Every  valentine  is  handsome. 
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Mr.  Salesman  (who  steps  forward  from  he- 
hind  the  counter)  What  kind  of  a  valentine  are 
you  looking  for,  little  girl  ? 

Grace  I  really  can't  tell,  yet;  they  are  all  so 
pretty  I  shall  have  to  look  at  them  a  while 
longer. 

Mr,  Salesman  Are  you  going  to  buy  a  valen- 
tine for  a  little  girl  or  is  it  to  be  for  a  little  boy  ? 

Grace  I  am  looking  for  a  valentine  for  my 
cousin  who  is  a  little  boy.  He  has  lots  of  lovely 
valentines  every  year. 

Floy  Here  is  a  pretty  valentine  for  a  boy. 
See.    It  has  a  picture  on  it  of  a  soldier. 

Grace  Oh,  let  me  see  it.  What  a  fine 
soldier  that  is!  He  has  a  splendid  uniform  on, 
hasn't  he  ?  That  red  uniform  trimmed  with 
gold  is  just  magnificent. 

Floy  See  his  hat.  It  is  beautiful,  isn't  it  ^, 
Look  at  that  real  white  plume  and  see  that  gold 
sword  at  the  side  of  the  soldier. 

Grace  The  soldier  is  on  horseback,  too! 
It  is  a  fine  horse;  isn't  it  I  think  a  big,  shiny, 
black  horse  Hke  that  is  splendid. 

Floy  I  should  buy  this  one.  I  think  it  is 
the  prettiest  of  all. 
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Grace  Yes;  it  is  the  prettiest.  {Turning  to 
the  salesman,)    How  much  is  this  valentine  ? 

Mr..  Salesman  That  valentine,  Miss,  is 
twenty-five  cents. 

{Enter  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  is  poorly  clad^  lead- 
ing her  little  boy,  Johnny.) 

Mrs.  Ellis    Is  this  the  drug  store 
Mr.  Salesman    Yes,    madam;  what    can  I 
do  for  you 

Mrs.  Ellis  My  little  Johnny  has  a  very  bad 
cough.  The  doctor  told  me  to  come  here  to  get 
this  medicine  for  him.  {Passes  a  paper  to  the 
salesman.) 

Mr.  Salesman  Oh,  yes;  a  prescription.  I 
will  fill  it  at  once.  [Exit  Salesman] 

{The  girls  move  to  one  side  and  Johnny  comes 
to  the  valentine  counter  and  looks  at  the  valen- 
tines.) 

Johnny  Oh,  mamma,  look  at  all  these  pretty 
valentines!    Oh,  see! 

Mrs.  Ellis    Yes,  dear;  they  are  all  very  pretty. 

Johnny  How  I  would  like  it  if  you  would 
buy  me  one. 
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Mrs,  Ellis  And  how  I  would  like  it  if  I 
could  buy  one  for  you.  I  have  only  fifty  cents 
this  afternoon  to  pay  for  your  medicine.  The 
rent  is  due  to-morrow  and  we  must  be  very 
careful  of  every  penny  this  month. 

Johnny  I  never  had  a  valentine  in  all  my 
life. 

Mrs,  Ellis  Some  day  I  hope  you  will  have 
one. 

Johnny  {picking  up  the  ''soldier  valentine^^) 
Oh,  do  see  this  one,  mamma!  It  is  the  finest 
one  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life!  {Gazes  at  it  in  ad- 
miration) Oh,  how  I  do  wish  I  could  have  that 
one  for  my  very  own.  See  his  red  uniform 
and  his  gold  sword,  mamma. 

Mrs,  Ellis  {looking  at  the  valentine)  Yes,  dear 
that  is  very  pretty.  I  would  be  so  glad  to  buy  it 
for  you  if  I  only  had  the  money  to  spend  for  it. 

{Enter  Salesman) 

Mr.  Salesman  Here  is  your  medicine. 
Madam.     {Passes  her  the  bottle  done  up  in  paper,) 

Mrs,  Ellis  Here  is  the  money.  Fifty  cents. 
Come  now,  Johnny,  we  must  go. 
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Johnny  {kisses  the  ^'soldier  valentine^^  and 
lays  it  down  with  regret  and  reluctance)  Good-by, 
pretty  soldier!    I  am  coming,  mother! 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Ellis  and  Johnny] 

Grace  {coming  forward  and  again  taking  up 
the  soldier  valentine)  I  will  take  this  valen- 
tine. I  am  going  to  send  it  to  that  poor  little 
boy.  {Turning  to  the  Salesman)  Will  you 
write  his  name  and  address  for  me  on  the  en- 
velope and  put  in  the  valentine  these  words: 
'Trom  a  Friend.'' 

Mr.  Salesman  Yes,  Miss;  that  is  very  kind 
of  you.  That  boy  will  be  happy  when  he  gets 
this  fine  valentine.  {Puts  valentine  in  an  en- 
velope and  writes  the  address,) 

Grace  Here  is  your  money.  Come,  Floy; 
we  will  mail  this  valentine  now.  What  a  sur- 
prise it  will  be  to  that  boy! 

Floy  And  your  cousin  will  never  miss  one 
valentine.    He  will  have  so  many  of  them. 

[Exeunt  Grace  and  Floy] 


THE  HOME  COMING  OF  WASHINGTON 


Time:  After  the  war. 
Place:  Mount  Vernon, 

CHARACTERS 

General  Washington 
Lady  Washington 
Nelly  Custis 
Mr.  George  Mason 
David  Humphreys 
Col.  William  Smith 
Bishop,  an  old  colored  servant 
Guests,  two  young  ladies 
Servants 

COSTUMES 
0/  the  period  of  Washington. 

Bishop  I  hear  de  sound  of  wheels.  Massa 
is  a  comin'  at  last. 

Servant  Yah!  shoo 'nuff !  Dey  is  again  back 
to  deah  ole  Mount  Vernon. 

(Enter  General  and  Lady  Washington, 
his  two  officers^  Humphreys  and  Smith.  The 
servants  rush  forward  to  greet  them.) 
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Bishop  Welcome,  welcome  home  again  {hows 
low^  kisses  Washington's  hand.) 

Washington  Ah,  this  seems  like  paradise 
here.    I  am  glad  to  see  you  all  so  well  and  happy. 

Lady  Washington  How  good  it  is  to  be  here 
after  the  long  eight  years  of  absence! 

Washington  No  more  camp  life  and  military 
manoeuvres  for  me  for  the  present. 

George  Mason  Most  illustrious  have  been 
your  deeds,  my  good  friend  and  neighbor! 

General  W ashington    I  did  but  my  duty. 

Bishop  {leaning  on  his  staffs  but  closely  scan- 
ning the  face  of  General  Washington)  Ah, 
Massa!  What  a  great  work  you  has  done  fo' 
our  country! 

Lady  Washington  {turning  to  Mr.  Mason) 
These  are  two  of  the  Generars  officers,  Mr. 
Mason.  Let  me  present  to  you  Colonel  David 
Humphreys  and  Colonel  William  Smith. 

{Both  officers  bow  low;  also  Mr.  Mason.) 

Mr.  George  Mason  is  of  Gunston  Hall,  my 
warm  friend  and  adviser. 

George  Mason  I  am  honored,  gentlemen, 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  have  heard  of 
you  through  Lady  Washington.    I  hope  we 
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shall  see  much  of  you  during  your  visit  here. 
We  have  seen  the  General  here  only  twice  during 
these  last  eight  years  of  the  war. 

Bishop  {peering  into  Washington's  face) 
Gen'al,  you  has  grown  some  oldish  in  the 
time. 

General  Yes,  and  I  note  that  your  hair  has  a 
bit  of  silver  in  it.  {Music  of  banjos  is  heard 
faintly  in  the  distance.) 

Lady  Washington  And  where  does  all  this 
music  come  from  ? 

George  Mason  That  is  banjo  music  from 
the  negro  quarters. 

Bishop  They  are  all  a-celebratin'  your  ar- 
rival. And  I  must  go  and  tell  them  you  is  safe 
here  once  more.  [Exit] 

General  W ashington  {turning  to  his  two  offi- 
cers) You  will  both  remain  here  several  weeks 
to  assist  me  to  arrange  the  large  mass  of  papers 
that  have  accumulated  during  the  war. 

Colonel  Humphreys  It  shall  be  as  you  com- 
mand, sir. 

Colonel  S mith  At  your  service  in  all  things,  sir. 
General  Washington    But  I  must,  as  soon  as 
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possible,  get  to  Fredericksburg  and  visit  my 
mother  and  my  sister. 

Lady  Washington  The  country  roads  are 
said  to  be  very  unsettled  just  now. 

Nelly  Custts  I  am  so  happy  that  we  are  all 
here  once  more.  Let  us  all  have  just  one  little 
dance  before  the  dinner. 

George  Mason  {turning  to  Washington)  And 
does  Your  Grace  approve  of  such  light-hearted- 
ness  in  the  midst  of  great  state  affairs  ? 

Lady  W ashington  We  all  need  a  change 
now  and  then.  {Music  of  the  minuet  is  heard.) 
General  and  Lady  Washington  take  hold  of 
hands  and  dance  the  old-fashioned  minuet.) 

General  Washington  Now,  my  dear  Nelly, 
shall  we  not  all  dance  the  Virginia  reel 

{All  form  for  a  Virginia  Reel,  General  and 
Nelly,  Lady  Martha  and  George  Mason, 
David  Humphreys  and  a  young  lady  guest,  and 
Colonel  Smith  and  a  second  lady  guest.  The 
entire  V irginia  reel  is  danced.) 

George  Mason  That  is  indeed  a  dance  of 
welcome. 

Lady  Washington  I  have  heard  no  banjo 
music  and  little  of  the  violin. 
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George  Mason  I  fancy  the  music  you  and 
the  General  have  heard  has  been  that  of  the  fife 
and  drum.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  it  no  more, 
I  judge. 

Lady  Washington  Ah!  but  do  you  know 
what  pleasure  I  have  taken  in  the  music  of  fife 
and  drum!  Why,  I  prefer  it  to  any  music  I  have 
ever  heard.  But  I  hear  the  music  now  that  sum- 
mons us  all  to  the  dinner.  Let  us  go.  That  is 
welcome  music,  too.  [Exeunt  All] 


THE  DANCE  OF  A  LITTLE  COLONIAL 

MAID 


CHARACTERS 

(Two  boys  and  three  girls) 

Governor  Dudley 
Sophy  Dudley 
Mrs.  Holliston 
Caleb  Holliston 
LuciNDA  Holliston 

Lucinda  Harken!  I  hear  hoof  beats  down 
the  valley  road.  I  do  believe  it  is  the  Governor 
of  the  Colony  who  is  coming.  And  his  little 
daughter  is  with  him. 

Mrs.  Holliston  I  am  right  glad  we  have  made 
due  preparation.  Did  thee  build  a  fire  in  the 
spare  room,  Caleb  ? 

Caleb  Yes,  there  is  as  good  a  fire  there  as 
ever  burned.    I  cut  the  sticks  myself,  mother. 

Mrs.  Holliston  {turning  to  Lucinda)  And 
Lucinda,  my  daughter,  didst  thou  get  out  the 
best  linen  which  I  wove  on  the  new  loom  ? 

Lucinda    Yes,  mother. 

"3 
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Mrs,  HoUiston  And  didst  thou  shake  out  the 
fat  goose  pillows  and  the  fine  live-geese  feather 
bed  ? 

Lucinda  Yes,  mother,  and  I  aired  the  linen 
all  so  sweet  with  rosemary  and  lavender. 

Caleb  Here  they  are;  they  are  coming  up 
the  steps  now. 

{Enter  Governor  Dudley  and  his  little 
daughter) 

Mrs.  Holliston  Welcome,  Governor  Dudley! 
We  are  all  glad  to  see  thee  here.  And  thy  little 
daughter  is  a  welcome  guest.  Art  thou  well, 
dear  child  ? 

Sophy  {throwing  off  her  riding  cloak  and  drop- 
ping a  quaint  courtesy)  I  am  very  well.  Mistress 
Holliston!  We  have  had  a  long,  cold  ride. 
The  cushion  put  on  behind  my  father's  saddle 
makes  not  an  easy  ride  for  a  maid  like  myself. 

Mrs.  Holliston  True,  my  child;  thou  art 
cold,  I  know,  and  very  weary.  This  is  my  little 
daughter,  Lucinda,  Governor.  (Mrs.  Hollis- 
ton presents  Lucinda  to  the  Governor  who 
bends  and  kisses  her  hand,  LuciNDA  makes 
a  quaint  courtesy) 
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Governor  Dudley  Thou  art  much  like  thy 
mother,  dear. 

Lucinda  I  thank  thee,  sir;  I  would  rather 
be  like  her  than  like  anyone  else  I  ever  saw. 

Governor  Well  spoken,  my  little  maid,  well 
spoken! 

Mrs.  Holliston  Caleb  will  show  thee  to  thy 
room.  Governor  Dudley. 

Governor  Dudley  Thanks  to  thee.  Mistress 
Holliston.  I  will  meet  thee  and  the  little  maids 
at  a  later  hour. 

[Exit  Governor  Dudley  and  Caleb] 

Mrs.  Holliston  And  now  I  must  go  and  see 
about  the  supper.  I  will  leave  my  two  little 
maids  together.  [Exit  Mrs.  Holliston] 

Lucinda  Come  here,  Sophy,  and  tell  me  about 
thy  grand  life  and  thy  house. 

Sophy  I  do  think  that  I  like  this  house  even 
better  than  our  great  one. 

Lucinda  But  thy  father  is  a  very  great  man, 
Sophy.  We  have  no  men  so  great  who  live  near 
us.  We  have  Indians  for  our  nearest  neighbors, 
you  know. 
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Sophy  Oh,  what  do  they  look  like  ?  And 
how  do  they  act  and  how  do  they  dress  ?  I  would 
like  to  see  an  Indian  maid.  Hast  thou  ever  seen 
an  Indian  maid  ? 

Lucinda  Oh,  yes;  I  have  been  to  an  Indian 
camp  that  is  not  far  away.  An  Indian  girl  who 
lives  there  has  been  here  to  see  me. 

Sophy  Oh,  do  tell  me  about  her!  I  think  I 
would  like  to  be  an  Indian  maid  and  do  as  I 
liked  —  and  dance ! 

Lucinda  Perhaps  thou  would'st  soon  be  glad 
to  come  back  to  thy  grand  house  and  do  thy 
sampler  and  manners. 

Sophy  Oh,  no;  I  get  very  weary  with  my 
samplers  and  all  the  stitches.  I  long  for  a 
change.  I  like  sometimes  to  think  of  something 
even  gay. 

Lucinda  Gay.?  Now  do  not  tell,  but  I  will 
show  thee  something  gay.  {Gets  a  bundle  and 
takes  ojf  the  twine,) 

Sophy  Oh,  I  will  never,  never,  tell.  What 
is  it,  Lucinda  ? 

Lucinda  {Takes  from  the  bundle  Indian  mocca- 
stnSy  long  strings  of  bright  beads^  strings  of  tin 
pieceSy  a  bright^  large  handkerchiefs  a  bright^  long 
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scarfs  a  feather  headdress  and  an  Indian  toma- 
hawk,) There,  Sophy,  these  are  Indian  trap- 
pings; are  they  not  fine?  These  moccasins  are 
for  the  feet,  so.    {Puts  on  moccasins,) 

Sophy  Oh,  I  like  these  beautiful  beads; 
where  did  you  get  them  ? 

Lucinda  The  Indian  maid  gave  all  these 
fixings  to  me. 

Sophy  {clapping  her  hands)  But  they  are 
beautiful.    Do  put  them  all  on. 

Lucinda  {putting  on  the  beadsy  the  handker- 
chiefs scarfs  headdress)  Well  I  will  dress  up  for 
thee  just  a  moment  and  show  thee  what  an  In- 
dian maid  looks  like. 

Sophy  Oh,  but  this  is  fine  sport  to  me! 
Now  if  thee  could  only  dance  a  powwow,  I 
would  beat  the  tom-tom.  {Takes  up  a  box  cover 
and  beats  it  with  a  stick,) 

Lucinda  {soft  Indian  music  is  heard  faintly, 
Lucinda  whirls  about,  twists  her  body,  bends  up 
and  down,  throws  her  arms  about,  sways  to  the 
right  and  left,)  This  is  the  Indian  dance; 
dost  thou  like  it,  Sophy  ? 

Sophy  Oh,  but  I  do  think  this  is  the  best 
dance  I  ever  saw! 
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Lucinda  But  dost  thou  not  think  it  very 
wicked,  Sophy  ? 

Sophy  I  greatly  fear  my  father  would  think 
it  very  wicked.  But  I  do  not  see  any  wicked- 
ness in  a  merr\-  dance  like  this.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it.  Do  teach  to  me  the  step 
of  the  Indian  dance. 

Lucinda  But  thy  father,  Sophy!  The  great 
Governor  would  think  it  a  great  sin.  I  much 
fear  he  would  punish  me  did  I  tell  thee  this 
dance.  Just  think  of  how  I  would  look  in  the 
stocks.  With  my  two  feet  and  hands  in  holes 
in  a  board  —  I  could  never  dance  more! 

Sophy  Oh,  but,  Lucinda,  he  will  not  know 
it.  Just  give  to  me  one  string  of  beads  and  the 
handkerchief.  {Twines  the  bright  string  of  beads 
about  her  neck^  catches  a  feather  duster  and  both 
girls  dance  about,)  What  a  dance  this  is,  to  be 
sure.    Do  I  get  the  proper  step,  Lucinda  ? 

Lucinda  {dancing  violently)  It  is  just  like 
the  Indian  girl's  dance,  Sophy. 
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{Enter  Governor  Dudley  and  Mrs.  Holliston) 

Governor  Maids!  Whence  all  this  unseemly 
mirth!  What  has  possessed  the  souls  of  both 
of  thee  ?  Give  me  those  trappings!  Cease  your 
dance  this  instant!    Get  to  thy  room! 

Lucinda  {sobbing)  I  was  only  showing  to 
Sophy  the  Indian  dance. 

Sophy  I  set  her  about  doing  the  deed.  It 
was  all  my  fault. 

Mrs.  Holliston  Such  conduct  is  ill  becoming 
the  conduct  of  Puritan  maids.  Dancing  in  the 
colonies!  Horrible!  There  shall  be  no  supper 
for  such  wicked  maids. 

Governor  Go  at  once  to  the  room  in  which 
Mistress  Holliston  shall  consign  thee.  Go  and 
meditate  upon  this  sin!  Read,  each  of  you,  two 
chapters  in  the  Bible.    Now  go! 

[Girls  Exeunt'] 

Mrs.  Holliston  This  dreadful  act,  so  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Governor,  shall  never  be  re- 
peated.   Verily  it  will  not. 

Governor    Never,  I  trust. 

Exeunt  Mrs.  Holliston  and  Governor] 


A  MAPLE  SUGAR  PARTY 

CHARACTERS 
(Three  girls  and  four  boys) 

Mrs.  Dinsmore 

Irene  Dinsmore 

Jessie  Dinsmore 

Mr.  Dinsmore 

Ellis 

Earl 

Fred 

Irene  Oh,  mother,  will  you  let  us  boil  down 
the  maple  sap  on  your  kitchen  range  ? 

Mrs,  Dinsmore    What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ? 

Irene  Oh,  we  girls  tapped  the  sugar  maple 
trees  out  on  the  lawn,  you  know,  and  the  pails 
are  full  now.  We  want  to  boil  it  down  and  have 
a  maple  sugar  party. 

Mrs.  Dinsmore  Well,  what  won't  you  want 
next  ?  First  it's  a  molasses-candy-pull,  then  it's 
a  pop-corn-ball  party  and  now  it's  a  maple- 
sugar  party  that  you  want! 

Irene    Oh,  well,  I  thought  I  would  invite  in 
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only  two  or  three  for  this  evening  to  eat  the  maple 
sugar. 

Mrs.  Dinsmore  What  ?  Do  you  expect  to 
boil  down  the  sap  and  get  sugar  in  an  hour  ? 

Irene  Of  course!  {Scornfully)  You  don't 
know  how  easy  it  is! 

Mrs,  Dinsmore  You  seem  to  know  all  about 
it.  Well,  you  may  have  the  kitchen  this  even- 
ing; but  remember,  this  is  the  last  party  you 
are  to  have  this  winter. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Dinsmore] 
{A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door   Irene  opens  the 
door.) 

{Enter  Ellis) 

Irene  Oh,  Ellis,  it  is  you!  Fm  glad  you 
came  early.  I  want  you  to  help  bring  in  the 
pails  of  sap. 

Ellis  {taking  off  coat  and  hat)  Fm  at  your 
service,  Miss  Dinsmore.  Where  are  the  pails? 
Out  on  the  lawn  ? 

Irene  Yes;  you  can  bring  in  the  two  big  ones 
and  I  will  bring  in  the  two  little  ones. 

{A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.    Exit  Ellis.) 
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(Irene  goes  to  the  door.    Enter  Jessie.) 

Irene  Oh,  Jessie,  Fm  glad  you  are  here. 
Take  off  your  jacket  and  hat. 

Jessie  Oh,  I  just  wish  that  maple  sugar  was 
made  this  minute,  for  I  can  hardly  wait!  Will 
it  be  done  soon  ? 

Irene  Well,  Ellis  has  gone  out  for  the  pails 
and  mother  says  we  may  boil  it  down  on  her 
kitchen  range. 

{Enter  Ellis,  with  two  pails  of  sap  —  water  will 

answer) 

Ellis  Fm  very  sorry,  but  somebody  has 
stolen  the  small  pails  of  sap.  This  will  make  a 
lot  though.  It  will  be  prime  sugar.  (Ellis, 
in  putting  one  pail  on  the  table,  lets  it  fall  and  the 
sap  spills  out  of  the  pad.) 

Irene  Oh,  you  clumsy  fellow!  How  could 
you  spill  all  that  nice  sap  ?    Oh  dear! 

Ellis  I  didn't  do  it  purposely.  It  is  too  bad, 
that's  a  fact. 

Jessie  Never  mind;  this  pail  is  full,  here, 
and  this  will  make  as  much  as  five  pounds  I 
guess. 
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Irene    How  many  cakes  will  that  be  ? 

Ellis  I've  heard  that  one  pound  of  sugar  will 
make  about  six  cakes. 

Irene  Well  —  how  much  sap  will  it  take  to 
make  one  pound  of  sugar? 

Jessie  Oh,  I  don't  know,  but  I  guess  we  shall 
have  as  many  as  five  big  cakes  apiece,  don't  you  ? 
That  big  pail  full  ought  to  make  twenty-five 
big  cakes. 

{A  knock  IS  heard  at  the  door,) 

Irene  I  wonder  if  the  others  have  come. 
{Goes  to  the  door.) 

Oh,  it's  Fred  and  Earl!    Come  in,  boys. 

{Enter  Fred  and  Earl) 

Fred    Good-evening,  everybody! 
Earl    Are  we  late  ? 

Ellis    Oh,  no;  the  party  hasn't  begun  yet. 
Irene    We  really  must  boil  this  sap  right 
way  now.    Come,  help  me  pour  it  into  this 
kettle.    {Brings  kettle  forward,    Ellis  and  Fred 
pour  the  sap  into  the  kettle,) 

Earl  How  long  will  it  take  before  it  will  be 
sugar  ? 
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Irene  Oh,  not  very  long,  I  guess.  We  can 
play  games  for  a  little  while;  then  we  can  come 
and  eat  the  sugar. 

Jessie  Yes,  it  will  be  done  pretty  soon  I 
think. 

{Enter  Mr.  Dinsmore) 

Mrs,  Dinsmore  Well,  well,  what  are  you  all 
doing  here  ? 

Irene  We  are  just  about  to  boil  down  the 
maple  sap  to  sugar. 

Mr.  Dinsmore  Do  you  expect  this  maple 
sap  to  be  boiled  down  to  sugar  this  evening  ^ 

All    Yes,  yes;  of  course! 

Mr.  Dinsmore  {laughing)  Well,  I  guess  you 
are  all  rather  young  in  this  business.  Sometimes 
it  takes  days. 

{All  groan,) 

Irene  Why,  papa,  I  had  no  idea  but  what  we 
could  have  the  sugar  this  evening!  This  was 
to  be  my  maple  sugar  party  to-night! 

Mr,  Dinsmore  Well  you  must  all  make  the 
best  of  it.  Have  your  games  to-night  and  be 
satisfied  to  wait  for  your  sugar  until  to-morrow 
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night.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  maple  sap  to 
boil  down  to  sugar. 

Jessie  It  doesn't  seem  as  if  I  could  wait.  I 
do  so  want  some  maple  sugar. 

Mr,  Dinsmore  {looking  at  the  quantity  of 
sap)  How  much  sugar  do  you  expect  to  get 
from  this  sap  ^. 

Irene  Oh,  we  think  we  shall  have  twenty- 
five  cakes  or  so.  I  think  there  will  be  five  cakes 
apiece  all  right  {confidently). 

Mr,  Dinsmore  You  seem  to  be  very  wise  about 
this  subject.    Well,  come  for  your  games  now! 

[All  Exit] 

SCENE  II 
(Enter  All) 

Irene  Now  you  boys  must  have  on  these  big 
aprons  or  you  will  get  the  syrup  and  sugar  all 
over  your  clothes ! 

{Puts  kitchen  aprons  on  Ellis,  Fred,  and 
Earl.  The  hoys  caper  about  in  them.  One 
apron  is  too  small,  one  is  too  long  and  another  is 
too  broad.) 
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Ellis  These  aprons  were  made  for  someone 
besides  boys,  I  guess.     (Trips  up  in  his  apron.) 

Fred  This  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a 
Masonic  apron.  I  feel  like  a  Past  Grand  Illus- 
trious High  Priest.    {Holds  up  tiny  apron,) 

Earl    This  one  looks  like  a  Mother  Hubbard! 

Jessie  Now  you  boys  must  not  make  fun  of 
our  aprons.  You  know  you  are  to  have  lots  of 
sugar!  Here's  a  spoon  for  each  one  of  you. 
{Passes  each  boy  a  big  spoon.) 

Ellis  Now,  let's  go  to  the  kitchen  and  see  how 
many  pounds  of  sugar  we  have! 

{Enter   Mrs.    Dinsmore   with   the   big  kettle; 
she  sets  it  down) 

Mrs,  Dinsmore    Here  is  your  sugar. 
{All  eagerly  look  in.) 
Irene    But  where  is  the  sugar? 
Jessie    I  don't  see  any  sugar! 
{Boys  groan.) 

Earl    Is  that  all  there  is! 

Ellis  Fd  like  to  know  if  all  that  sap  has  boiled 
down  to  this  insignificant  piece!  {Takes  out  a 
tablespoonful  of  sugar  on  his  spoon.  Holds 
it  up  so  all  can  see  it.) 
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Fred    Go  get  a  magnifying  glass,  Irene! 
Mrs.  Dinsmore    Yes;  it  has  boiled  constantly. 
Irene    {pretending  to  cry)    And  I  thought  we 
would  have  five  big  cakes  apiece! 
Jessie    And  so  did  I! 
Boys    And  so  did  I! 
Irene    Oh,  how  dreadful! 
Jessie    I  could  cry! 

{Enter  Mr.  Dinsmore) 

Mr.  Dinsmore  Well,  how's  your  maple  sugar 
party  coming  along  All  of  you  sick  from  eating 
too  much  sugar? 

Ellis  I  rather  guess  not.  We're  sick  be- 
cause we  haven't  any.  Look  at  this.  {Holds 
up  the  bit  of  sugar,)  It's  all  the  sugar  we  got 
from  all  that  sap! 

Fred  We  haven't  enough  for  even  a  taste 
apiece. 

Mr.  Dinsmore  {laughing)  Well,  well;  that's 
a  great  joke  on  you  youngsters.  You've  all  got 
to  learn  about  sugar  making,  I  guess. 

Irene    What  was  the  matter,  papa  ? 

Mr.  Dinsmore    Matter   enough!     But  you 
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seemed  to  know  so  much  about  it,  I  thought  Fd 
let  you  find  out  about  it  yourselves.  It  takes 
six  gallons  of  sap  —  twenty-four  quarts  —  to 
make  one  pound  of  sugar. 

Irene  Twenty-four  quarts  to  make  one  pound! 
And  we  did  not  have  four  quarts!  Oh  dear 
me! 

Mr.  Dinsmore  Yes;  that's  why  you  have 
only  one  little  cake  of  maple  sugar. 

Irene  Oh,  this  is  too  disappointing  for  any- 
thing!   Now  we  can  have  no  maple  sugar  party. 

Mr.  Dinsmore  Well  I  thought  possibly  you 
might  be  a  trifle  disappointed,  so  Fve  brought 
you  some  fine  maple  sugar  from  a  grove  where 
I  used  to  help  make  it  when  I  was  a  boy.  {Offers 
a  bag,) 

Girls    Oh,  oh!  But  aren't  you  good! 

Ellis    I  call  that  doing  things  up  brown! 

Mr.  Dinsmore  {taking  out  cake  after  cake 
of  maple  sugar)  Well,  now  you  can  have  your 
party.  This  sugar  came  down  from  Vermont 
to-day.  There's  a  can  of  syrup  too  that  came 
with  the  sugar.  Martha  has  baked  some  hot 
rolls  for  us  all.  I  guess  we  had  better  have 
them. 
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Ellis  Well,  if  that's  the  case,  I  move  we  have 
them  without  delay. 

Fred    I  second  the  motion! 

Jessie    Oh,  isn't  this  the  very  nicest  surprise! 

Irene  Our  maple  sugar  party  would  have 
been  a  sorry  failure  if  it  hadn't  been  for  papa, 
I  guess. 

Earl  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Dinsmore  and  his 
maple  sugar! 

All    Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah! 

Mr.  Dinsmore  {bows  low)  Thank  you.  Now 
let's  all  go  into  the  dining-room  and  begin  with 
this  maple  sugar  party. 

[Exeunt  All] 


A  BRAVE  LITTLE  PATRIOT 


CHARACTERS 

(Three  boys  and  two  girls) 

Mr.  Huntley 

Mrs.  Huntley 

Letty  Huntley 

Edmund  (First  British  Officer) 

Harold  (Second  British  Officer) 

SCENE  I 

Mrs.  Huntley  is  arranging  the  tea  table;  Letty  is  help- 
ing her  mother  place  a  jew  dishes  upon  the  table;  Mr. 
Huntley  enters 

Mrs.  Huntley  I  am  glad  you  are  home  safely. 
I  have  been  unusually  anxious  this  day  for  your 
safety. 

Mr.  Huntley    Have  you  heard  the  nev^s  ? 
Mrs.  Huntley    No;  what  news  is  it  that  you 
bring  ? 

Mrs.  Huntley  They  say  the  British  have 
made  all  preparations  to  march  out  this  way 

very  soon.    They  are  ready  to  march  at  a  word. 
130 
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Mrs.  Huntley  Sit  down  now  to  supper  and 
taste  my  cake  and  jam  and  tea  and  tell  us  more 
of  these  troublous  times.  {All  sit  down  to  the 
table,) 

Mr.  Huntley  I  would  give  much  if  I  could 
get  an  important  paper  to  an  officer  of  our 
troops.  But  every  highway  is  guarded  by  British 
officers  to-day. 

Mrs.  Huntley  Oh,  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
task  for  you  to  attempt  at  this  time! 

Mr.  Huntley  But  the  paper  I  have  would 
be  of  great  value  to  our  troops.  They  ought  to 
have  it  before  night. 

Mrs.  Huntley  You  will  not  attempt  it  at  the 
risk  of  your  life,  I  am  sure.  They  would  search 
you  and  if  they  found  the  paper  in  your  pos- 
session they  would  surely  kill  you,  wouldn't 
they  ? 

Mr.  Huntley  They  would  search  me  thor- 
oughly. They  know  me.  They  would  be  sure 
to  find  the  paper.  There  seems  to  be  no  way 
to  send  the  paper. 

Letty  I  can  take  that  paper  into  Boston. 
Then  I  can  go  to  auntie. 
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Mrs,  Huntley  Tou!  Why,  child,  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying! 

Letty  Yes,  I  do!  And  I  can  carry  that  paper 
all  right.  I  am  so  small  the  soldiers  will  not  sus- 
pect me.  I  can  put  that  paper  in  my  work  bag 
inside  my  sampler. 

Mr.  Huntley  But  what  would  you  do  if  an 
officer  should  come  up  to  you  and  ask  ques- 
tions ? 

Letty  I  should  tell  him  I  was  going  to  my 
aunt's  house.    Oh,  please  let  me  go.  Do! 

Mr.  Huntley  Suppose  the  officer  should 
search  your  bag  ? 

Letty  He  won't  search  my  bag.  Til  show 
him  all  my  new  pretty  silks  and  all  my  new 
sampler  patterns.  He  won't  see  that  precious 
paper! 

Mr.  Huntley  You  are  certainly  a  brave  little 
patriot,  Letty.  I'm  not  sure  but  what  you  can 
do  this  errand  all  right  and  with  no  harm  to 
yourself.    I  believe  you  can  do  it. 

Letty    I  know  I  can  do  it  and  safely,  too. 

Mrs.  Huntley  {rising)  Well  I  think  it  is  a 
pretty  dangerous  errand.  But  if  the  child  is 
really  going,  she  must  be  off  soon  while  the  sun 
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is  high.  She  must  get  back  here  before  dark 
to-morrow,  too. 

Letty  Here  is  my  bag.  {Produces  an  old- 
fashioned  bag.)   Where  is  the  paper,  papa  ? 

Mr,  Huntley  {takes  paper  from  his  pocket) 
Here  is  the  paper.  {Passes  it  to  Letty.)  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it 

Letty  Vm  going  to  put  it  in  my  sampler. 
So.  {Rolls  it  up  in  her  sampler,)  Now  I'm 
going  to  put  in  all  the  pretty  skeins  of  silk  that 
I  have;  all  of  them.  This,  and  this,  and  this. 
{Takes  up  skeins  of  silk  and  places  them  inside 
the  hag,) 

Mrs.  Huntley  If  you  have  room,  perhaps  you 
can  carry  those  apples  to  your  Aunt  Mary. 

Letty  Oh,  yes;  there  is  plenty  of  room.  I 
want  my  bag  full.  I  will  put  in  the  apples. 
{Puts  apples  in  the  hag.)  Still  there  is  room  for 
something  else. 

Mrs.  Huntley  {Passes  a  plate  of  cookies  which 
are  on  the  tahle)  Perhaps  you  can  put  in  these 
cookies. 

Letty  Oh,  yes;  just  the  thing!  I  can  eat 
them,  too,  on  the  way  if  I  get  hungry;  can't  I  ? 
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Mrs.  Huntley  (bringing  cape  and  hood)  Here 
are  your  cape  and  your  hood. 

Letty  I  am  glad  to  go.  I  shall  be  all  right. 
{Puts  on  cape  and  hood,)  Goodby,  papa. 
Goodby,  mamma ! 

Mrs.  Huntley  Goodby,  my  child!  Remem- 
ber, you  must  not  loiter  by  the  way. 

Mr,  Huntley  Goodby,  Letty;  You  are  as 
brave  as  a  general! 

[Exit  Letty] 

Mrs.  Huntley  I  hope  no  harm  will  come  to 
the  child. 

Mr.  Huntley    I  think  she  will  be  safe;  do  not 
worry.    Let  us  go  up  on  the  hill  back  of  the  house 
and  see  the  British  warships  down  the  harbor. 
[Exeunt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntley] 
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SCENE  II 

A  road  scene.  A  tree  or  hvo  will  be  sufficient  for  the  scenery 
with  a  shrub  or  grass  mat.  Letty  is  discovered  walk- 
ing slowly  along  picking  a  flower  now  and  then  and 
humming  a  little  air  to  herself, 

Letty  I  like  these  fine  spring  days.  It  seems 
good  to  be  out  in  the  wood  road.  (Sits  down; 
sings  a  song  —  any  pretty  song  will  answer.) 
I  am  hungry!  {Opens  her  hag,)  I  like  cookies. 
{Takes  out  two  cookies,)  These  cookies  are  good ; 
mother  makes  good  things. 

(Letty  eats  a  cookie^  when  she  sees  two  officers 
coming,) 

{Enter  two  officers  with  red  coats  and  red  caps) 
Edmund^  First  British  Officer    Hallo,  little 
girl!  how  came  you  out  here  ? 
Letty    I  walked. 

Harold^  Second  British  Officer  What  are  you 
doing 

Letty    I  am  eating.    Would  you  like  a  cookie  ? 
Edmund    No,  I  thank  you.    Where  did  you 
come  from  ^. 

Letty    From  home,  sir. 
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Edmund    Where  is  your  home  ? 
Letty    Over  on  the  road  toward  Charles- 
town. 

Harold    Where  are  you  going  ? 

Letty    To  see  my  Aunt  Mary. 

Edmund    Where  does  your  Aunt  Mary  live  ? 

Letty    In  Boston,  sir. 

Harold    What  are  you  going  there  for 

Letty    To  see  her,  sir. 

Edmund  What  have  you  got  in  that  pretty 
bag  of  yours  ? 

Letty  I  have  cookies  and  apples  and  my 
sampler, 

Harold    Open  your  bag,  little  girl. 

Letty  Yes,  sir  {opens  her  hag;  takes  out 
cookies  very  slowly  one  by  one)  My  mother 
made  these  cookies  and  they  are  good,  too. 
These  apples  are  good,  too.  Will  you  have  an 
apple  ? 

Edmund  No,  I  thank  you.  What  else  have 
you  there  ? 

Letty  These  are  my  patterns  to  work  on  my 
sampler.  That  one  is  a  stork  and  these  are 
pretty  letters.    (Shows  them.) 

Harold   (to  Edmund)   These  things  are  trash. 
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We  are  wasting  precious  time.  They  are  all 
trash. 

Letty  Indeed  these  things  are  not  all  trash! 
See  all  these  pretty  silks  I  have!  I  work  my 
sampler  with  these.  (Shows  skeins  of  silks 
slowly,  one  after  the  other,) 

Harold  Come,  come,  man!  We  haven't  time 
to  waste  looking  at  apples  and  cookies  and  pat- 
terns and  silks!    Let  her  pass  on. 

Letty  {putting  things  hack  into  her  bag)  Then 
I  must  be  going  on.  {Courtesies  low  and  departs. 
Officers  go  in  the  opposite  direction,) 


DOT'S  LITTLE  MAY  BASKET 

CHARACTERS 

(Eight  girls) 

Alice  Edith 

Belle  Fay 

Cora  Goldy 

Dot  Helen 

SCENE  I 
Seven  girls  are  making  May  baskets 

Alice  I  like  May  Day.  We  have  good  times 
in  England. 

Belle    Yes,  we  got  up  at  dawn  this  morning. 

Cora  What  a  fine  time  we  had  off  in  the 
woods  gathering  these  boughs  and  vines  and 
flowers! 

{Enter  Dot) 

Dot    What  are  you  girls  all  doing  here 
Edtth    We  are  making  May  baskets  just  now. 
Fay    Look  at  this  pretty  one.    Isn't  it  a 
beauty  ? 
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Dot  Yes,  indeed!  That  is  lovely;  I  never 
saw  a  May  basket  before.  What  do  you  make 
them  of  ? 

Goldy  We  make  them  of  tissue  paper.  Isn't 
this  a  lovely  blue  one  ?  And  see  this  pretty 
pink  one  that  we  have  just  finished. 

Helen  We  are  going  to  make  a  bright  red 
one  now. 

Dot  Oh,  I  see;  you  crimp  and  crinkle  the 
paper;  don't  you } 

Alice  Yes;  then  we  shirr  it  and  ruffle  it  and 
fringe  it. 

{The  seven  girlsy  with  scissors^  clip  and  snip 
the  paper  as  they  skip  around  in  a  circlcyOne  after 
the  other y  following  closely.) 

All 

With  a  clip  and  a  snip 
And  a  trip,  trip,  trip; 
With  a  ruflfie  and  shuffle, 
And  a  shirr  and  a  scuffle, 
Our  baskets  we  make 
As  we  skip,  skip,  skip. 
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Dot  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
baskets  after  you  get  them  all  made  ? 

Belle  You  poor  little  thing!  You  don't 
know  about  our  customs,  do  you  ?  We  are  going 
to  hang  them  on  some  doors. 

Cora    I  shall  give  mine  to  Irene. 

Dorothy  I  shall  give  the  pink  one  to  Joseph- 
ine. 

{The  seven  girls  skip  about  in  a  circle ^  one  after 
the  other ^  S^^^g  faster  and  faster;  the  lines  may 
he  repeated  twice  if  thought  best.) 

With  a  skip,  skip,  skip, 

And  a  trip,  trip,  trip. 

Right  down  the  street  we'll  go; 

With  a  ring,  ring,  ring, 

And  a  run,  run,  run, 

We'll  scamper  away  just  so. 

Dot  Oh,  you  ring  bells,  do  you  ?  Then  you 
run  away  ? 

Edith  Oh,  yes;  we  don't  want  anyone  to 
know  who  hangs  the  basket. 

Fay    We  must  hurry  now;  goodby,  Dot. 
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SCENE  II 

Dot  I  wish  I  could  make  a  May  basket.  It 
is  awful  to  be  so  poor!  I  haven't  money  even 
to  buy  pretty  paper  for  a  basket. 

Goldy    Never  mind,  Dot. 

Dot  I  wonder  if  I  could  make  one  out  of  this 
little  box. 

{Picks  up  a  little  box.)  I  think  I  could  make 
a  May  basket  of  this  and  I  can  have  a  string  for 
a  handle. 

Goldy  Why,  yes,  now  fill  it  with  some  moss 
and  ferns  and  vines.  There  are  some  in  your 
back  yard. 

Dot    Why,  yes;  how  fine  that  will  be! 

Goldy    What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ? 

Dot  I  will  hang  it  on  the  door  of  that  poor 
little  sick  boy  who  lives  down  the  street. 

{The  door  hell  rings,) 

Dot  Who  can  that  be I  must  go  and  see. 
{Goes  to  the  door;  returns  presently^  holding  up 
a  beautiful  blue  May  basket.)  Who  could  have 
given  this  beautiful  basket  to  me,  and  see  these 
lovely  pinks  in  it  too! 
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Goldy  Yes,  that  is  lovely.  {Door  bell  rings 
again  loudly,) 

Dot  How  strange!  {Rises  and  goes  to  the 
door;  returns  in  a  moment  with  two  May  baskets,) 
Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  lovely  in  all  your 
life  ? 

Goldy  Those  are  certainly  beautiful  and  the 
flowers  in  them  are  sweet  and  lovely  too.  You 
ought  to  run,  though,  and  try  to  catch  the  one 
who  hung  the  baskets. 

Dot  Oh,  I  did  not  know  that!  I  must  go 
now  and  hang  this  basket  on  the  door  of  the 
little  boy  who  is  sick. 

{Door  bell  rings  again.) 

Dot  I  will  catch  somebody  this  time  if  it  is 
another  basket  for  me. 

(Dot  chases  girls  across  the  stage  one  after 
the  other  around  and  around  until  curtain  falls.) 


A   VERY    POOR  BARGAIN 


CHARACTERS 

(Two  girls  and  four  boys) 

Mrs.  Ingram 
Natalie  Ingram 
Mr.  Ingram 
Teddy  Ingram 
RoLLo  Ingram 
Mr.  Knowlton 

SCENE 

Mrs.  Ingram  sewing,  Natalie,  reading.  A  knock  at 
the  door  is  heard  to  which  Mrs.  Ingram  responds  by 
opening  the  door  Mr.  Knowlton  steps  inside  with 
travelling  case  in  hand, 

Mr,  Knowlton  Good-morning,  madam!  May 
I  speak  with  you  a  few  moments  ^.  {Takes  off 
his  hat,) 

Mrs,  Ingram   I  hardly  think  it  will  be  of  any 

use,  Sir;  I  am  very  busy  to-day.    But  what  is 

your  errand  ? 

Mr.  Knowlton    I  represent  the  Seewell  Opti- 
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cal  Company.  {Putting  his  case  upon  the 
table,)  I  have  with  me  all  kinds  of  eye  glasses 
and  spectacles. 

Mrs,  Ingram  Yes,  yes;  I  understand;  but 
I  already  have  more  glasses  than  I  can  wear  — 
and  I  don't  see  a  blessed  thing  straight,  out  of  any 
of  them. 

Mr.  Knowlton  What  kind  of  glasses  have 
you  been  buying,  madam  ? 

Mrs,  Ingram  Oh,  all  kinds!  I  have  glasses 
to  sew  with,  and  glasses  to  read  with  and  glasses 
to  look  off  with  and  (squinting)  I  can't  see 
whether  Fm  reading  forward  or  backward  half 
the  time. 

Mr,  Knowlton  {opening  his  case)  But, 
madam,  possibly  your  glasses  do  not  perfectly 
fit  you.  Now  I  have  a  new  method  of  testing 
the  eyes  which  may  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
you.  {Takes  out  a  card  from  his  case;  upon  it  is 
a  picture  of  a  blue  jay,) 

Mrs,  Ingram  Well,  that's  a  pretty  bird  as 
ever  I  saw! 

Mr,  Knowlton  Yes,  madam,  do  you  see  it 
distinctly  ? 

Mrs,  Ingram    Yes;  it  is  a  big  green  parrot. 
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Mr.  Knowlton  No,  madam;  that  is  a  blue- 
.  jay.    I  fear  you  are  color  blind. 

Mrs.  Ingram  I  guess  I  know  when  birds 
are  green  and  when  they  are  blue,  sir! 

Mr.  Knowlton  Certainly,  madam;  to  be  sure. 
Did  you  ever  have  weak  eyes 

Mrs.  Ingram  Fve  always  been  troubled  with 
weak  eyes. 

Mr.  Knowlton  I  thought  so.  I  think  you 
may  be  benefited  by  wearing  these  spectacles. 
(Takes  from  his  case  a  very  large  pair  of  green 
spectacles  and  puts  them  upon  her  eyes.) 

Mrs.  Ingram  {looking  up  and  about)  Did  you 
say  that  bird  was  a  blue  jay?  Well,  I  guess 
you're  right.  I  can  see  now  in  these  green 
glasses  that  it  is  a  blue  jay.  But  I  would  not 
wear  these  glasses  for  the  gift  of  a  house.  {Takes 
them  off.) 

Mr.  Knowlton  {taking  another  card  from  his 
case)  I  have  another  test  here.  Can  you  read 
the  fine  print  at  the  top  of  this  card 

Mrs.  Ingram  {taking  the  card  and  holding 
it  at  various  distances)  Yes,  perfectly!  It's  plain 
enough!    I  don't  need  any  glasses. 

Mr.  Knowlton  {holding  up  the  card  at  a  little 
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distance)  Won't  you  read  the  first  para- 
graph ? 

Mrs.  Ingram  {with  some  effort  reads)  ''With 
patriotism  in  our  carts  and  the  flag  of  our 
county." 

Natalie  Oh,  mother,  that  is  all  wrong!  I 
know  what  that  is!  It  should  be:  ''With 
patriotism  in  our  hearts  and  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mrs.  Ingram  That's  just  what  I  said.  (J gain 
reads.)  "With  patriotism  in  our  hearts  and  the 
flag  of  our  country  in  the  lands  of  our  children." 

Natalie  Hands ^  mother!  It  is  ''hands  of 
our  children." 

Mrs.  Ingram  Well  ''hands''  then.  Now  FlI 
read  the  rest.  With  the  flag  of  our  country  in 
the  hands  of  our  children,  there  is  no  danger 
of  anarchy  and  there  will  be  no  danger  to  the 
Onion. 

Mr.  Knowlton  Union^  Union,  madam,  not 
Onion. 

Natalie    Oh,  I  know  that  by  heart. 
Mrs.  Ingram    Dear  me;  where  did  you  learn 
so  much.  Miss  Wisdom  ? 

Natalie    At  school,  Mother. 
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{Sounds  of  a  drum;  rub-a-dub-dub  are  heard. 
Teddy  and  Rollo  enter  the  room,  Teddy  beats 
the  drum;  Rollo  carries  a  flag,) 

Mr.  Knowlton  What's  all  this  ?  A  patriotic 
procession  ? 

Mrs.  Ingram  Those  are  my  two  boys  prac- 
tising for  a  flag-day  exercise  to  be  in  their  school 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Knowlton  That's  a  fine  flag  you  have, 
my  boy. 

Teddy  (holding  it  aloft)  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the 
best  in  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Knowlton  Do  you  know  when  the  first 
stars  and  stripes  was  made  ? 

Teddy  It  was  made  by  Betsy  Ross,  sir,  in 
June,  1776. 

Mr.  Knowlton  I  guess  you  learn  more  in 
school  than  I  did.    When  was  it  first  unfurled  ? 

Rollo  It  was  first  unfurled  at  the  victory  at 
Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  surrendered  his 
troops. 

Mr.  Knowlton  This  is  better  than  selling 
glasses.    When  was  the  first  flag  day  ? 

Rollo  It  was  in  New  York  City  in  1889,  I 
think.    {Puts  down  his  drum,) 
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(Mr.  Knowlton  takes  the  flag  in  his  hand,) 
Mr.  Knowlton    Boys,  can  you  give  the  flag 
salute  ? 

Boys  {in  line.)  Right  hand  raised  to  centre 
of  forehead.  In  concert  the  boys  recite:)  "\  pledge 
allegiance  to  my  flag  {right  hand  extended  grace- 
fullyy  palm  upward  to  the  flagj  remaining  in  this 
position  while  saying)  and  the  republic  for  which 
it  stands;  one  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all.    {Hand  at  side.) 

Mr.  Knowlton  {gives  back  flag  to  Teddy) 
Boys,  you'll  do!  You  are  two  pretty  fine  little 
fellows. 

{Boys  bow;  drummer  begins  again  to  drum 
and  boys  march  away.) 

Mr.  Knowlton  Madam,  you  have  two  of  the 
finest,  most  manly  boys  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life! 
They  will  grow  up  to  be  fine  men.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  one  became  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  a  great  man  also. 
They  are  truly  wonderful. 

Mrs.  Ingram  {simpering)  Yes,  they  are 
smart  and  bright  boys.  They  are  much  like 
me.    They  know  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Knowlton    Oh,  yes,  I  see  they  are  fine 
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looking  like  you,  too.  But  let  us  go  on  with  the 
glasses  test.  Here  is  another  card  with  lines 
upon  it.    Do  they  all  look  alike  to  you 

Mrs,  Ingram  No,  they  don't.  Some  look 
broad  and  some  look  dim. 

Mr.  Knowlton  I  thought  so;  now  just  where 
are  the  distinct  lines } 

Mrs.  Ingram    At  the  left  side  of  the  top,  sir. 

Mr.  Knowlton  I  see.  You  need  a  lens  of 
about  forty  degrees.  Here  is  a  pair  (puts  a 
pair  upon  Mrs.  Ingram)  Now  you  see  very 
well ;  don't  you 

Mrs.  Ingram  No,  sir;  I  can't  see  so  well  as 
I  did  before! 

Mr.  Knowlton  Oh,  certainly  not.  I  must 
have  taken  the  wrong  pair  of  glasses  from  my 
case.  This  is  the  pair.  {Takes  out  another 
pair  of  glasses  and  puts  them  on  Mrs.  Ingram's 
eyes.)    Now,  how  is  this      All  right,  isn't  it 

Mrs.  Ingram  Awful!  ]ust  awful!  Why!  I 
can't  see  anything! 

Mr.  Knowlton  Madam,  you  have  a  very  bad 
case  of  astigmatism.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  fit  your  eyes  right  away  at  first.  Nobody 
could.    Try  this  pair.    {Takes  out  another  pair 
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of  glasses^  takes  off  the  pair  and  replaces  by  a 
third  pair.) 

Mrs.  Ingram  Well  there,  now!  That's 
something  like!  Why!  I  do  believe  I  see 
better  in  these  glasses  than  I  ever  saw  in  all  my 
life!    Give  me  a  card  to  read  something. 

Natalie    Here  is  a  paper,  mother. 

Mrs.  Ingram  {takes  the  paper  and  glibly  reads) 

"  Flag  of  the  sun  that  glows  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  sea  that  flows  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  school  that  stands  for  all, 
Flag  of  the  people  one  and  all/' 

Yes,  sir,  I  can  read  as  well  as  anybody!  Who 
would  have  thought  I  could  ever  see  so  well 
as  I  do  this  minute!  How  much  are  these 
glasses  ? 

Mr.  Knowlton    Ten  dollars,  please. 

Mrs  Ingram  Here  is  your  money.  You  have 
done  me  a  favor  that  will  have  my  everlasting 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Knowlton  Thank  you.  {Packs  up  his 
case.)  I  hope  you  will  find  the  glasses  satis- 
factory.   Good-day,  madam. 

[Exit  Mr.  Knowlton] 
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Mrs,  Ingram.  Well,  well;  Vm  glad  I  can  see 
so  well.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  read  now. 
{Picks  up  a  paper  and  reads) 

''Off  with  your  hat  as  the  flag  goes  by! 
Uncover  the  youngster's  head! 
Teach  him  to  hold  it  holy  and  high, 
For  the  sake  of  its  sacred  dead." 

I  made  a  good  bargain  when  I  bought  these 
glasses.  How  well  that  man  spoke  of  your  two 
brothers,  Natalie! 

Natalie    Yes,  he  knew  you  idolized  the  boys. 

{Enter  Mr.  Ingram) 

Mr,  Ingram  ''Well,  well,  so  you  have  some 
new  glasses,  have  you 

Mrs.  Ingram  Yes,  and  some  fine  ones,  too! 
They  are  just  the  best  glasses  that  ever  were 
made.  Do  see  them!  {Takes  off  her  glasses 
and  passes  them  to  Mr.  Ingram.) 

Mr.  Ingram  {looking  at  them  closely)  Do  you 
call  this  a  good  bargain 

Mrs.  Ingram  Why,  yes.  Don't  you  think 
I  made  a  fine  bargain  Besides,  I  could  not 
refuse  to  buy  glasses  of  that  fine  man.  He 
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praised  our  two  boys.  You  should  have  heard 
what  he  said!  He  thinks  one  may  some  day  be 
president. 

Mr.  Ingram  That  was  a  part  of  his  trick,  I 
think.  Fm  very  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but 
these  fine  glasses  of  yours  are  simple,  common 
glass — just  plain  window-glass! 

Mrs.  Ingram  You  don't  mean  it!  What  a 
dreadful  cheat!  Run  after  that  man!  Catch 
him!  Bring  him  straight  back  here!  I  paid  him 
ten  dollars! 

Mr.  Ingram  I  saw  him  just  getting  on  the 
train  as  I  came  into  the  house.  I  think  he  is 
many  miles  away  by  this  time. 

Mrs.  Ingram  {sinking  into  a  chair  and  groan- 
ing) Cheated  again!  Who  would  have  thought 
that  nice  young  man  would  have  cheated  me  so! 


[Curtain  falls] 


THE  REHEARSAL 

CHARACTERS 


(Two  girls) 

Annie 
Grace 

Grace  Well,  Annie,  have  you  learned  your 
piece  that  you  are  to  speak  at  the  school  exhibi- 
tion ? 

Annie  O  Grace,  I  do  dread  that  address  so 
much!  My  voice  will  shake  and  my  knees  will 
shake  and  my  very  heart  will  seem  up  in  my 
throat.    Do  you  ever  feel  as  frightened  as  that  ? 

Grace  Oh,  yes  indeed.  I  pity  you,  for  there 
will  be  crowds  of  people  there  and  you  will  have 
to  summon  all  the  courage  you  can  for  the  grand 
occasion.  What  if  you  should  have  an  attack 
of  stage  fright.  IVe  heard  of  such  things.  You 
would  just  stand  and  open  your  mouth,  you 
know,  and  not  be  able  to  say  one  single  word. 
Just  imagine  it!    Ha!  Ha! 

Annie  Yes,  that  is  just  like  you  to  laugh 
when  you  ought  to  pity  and  sympathize. 
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Grace  Oh,  well,  let's  not  discuss  the  differ- 
ence between  a  laugh  and  a  bit  of  pity  just  now, 
for  that  is  not  the  vital  question  that  agitates 
the  public  mind  just  at  present.  What  is  your 
piece  about  anyway  ? 

Annie  It  isn't  a  ''piece"  exactly.  It  is  an 
address  of  welcome  called  a  salutatory.  It  is 
next  to  the  highest  honor  in  the  class.  You 
need  not  be  worried,  for  you  will  never  have  to 
give  one,  I  guess. 

Grace  That  doesn't  trouble  me.  I  like  a 
little  fun  now  and  then.  I  don't  like  to  have 
my  head  buried  in  an  old  book  all  the  time. 
How  does  your  saleratus  story  begin  ? 

Annie  Oh,  Grace,  do  call  things  by  their 
right  names!  A  girl  your  age  ought  to  be  able 
to  pronounce  the  word  ''salutatory." 

Grace  {repeats  the  words  several  times)  "Salu- 
tatory, salutatory!  Now  I  think  I  have  it. 
Well,  what  is  the  first  line  .^^  Maybe  I  can  give 
you  some  good  ideas  about  gestures  and  such 
elaborations.  You  are  a  little  stiff,  you  know. 
You  want  to  make  a  big  impression.  As  for 
myself,  I  feel  I  could  make  a  big  impression  on 
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a  big  slice  of  cake  or  even  bread  and  butter  just 
now.    Fm  hungry;  so  hurry  up. 

Annie    Now    I'll    begin    {looks  frightened), 

Grace  Oh,  dear,  dear  me!  Are  you  going 
to  look  as  frightened  as  that  ?  Oh,  what  a  sober 
looking  face  you  have  got  now.  Why!  you 
ought  to  look  glad  and  beaming  and  happy  be- 
cause the  people  have  come.  Now  go  on  with 
a  cheerful  smile.'' 

A nnie  Well  —  then  —  "  Friends  "  {looks  down 
at  her  shoes). 

Grace  What  are  you  looking  into  your 
boots  for  ?  Are  your  friends  in  your  boots  ? 
They  are  big  enough  to  accommodate  quite  a 
number,  I'll  admit. 

Annie  Oh!  Grace,  don't  make  fun  of  me! 
I  didn't  think  what  I  was  doing.  I  was  trying 
to  think  what  comes  next.  Oh,  this  is  it  — 
''Friends,  we  welcome  you  this  bright  day." 

Grace  "Bright  day!"  Ha!  Ha!  What  if  it 
should  rain  and  blow  hail  or  snow,  or  be  a  regu- 
lar blustering  blizzard.^ 

Annie  Let  me  go  on,  please.  "We  welcome 
you  with — " 

Grace  I  say,  Annie,  what  are  you  going  to  wear  ? 
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Annie  Fm  not  discussing  that  now.  Listen, 
while  I  go  on. 

Grace    Well,  go  on. 

Annie  We  welcome  you  this  bright  day  with 
gladness''  {stops). 

Grace  You  said  that  before.  Isn't  there  any 
more  to  it  ?    I'm  waiting  for  something  else. 

Annie  ''Welcome  you  with  gladness.  Many 
times  before  we  have  met." 

Grace  Oh!  Annie,  there  is  a  big  hole  in 
your  stocking  just  above  your  shoe  in  the  back. 
It  is  in  plain  sight  too.  Oh! 

Annie  Well,  I  don't  expect  to  wear  these  to- 
morrow. I  have  more  than  one  pair.  If  you 
interrupt  me  again,  I  won't  say  another  word. 

Grace  I  promise  you  I  will  not  interrupt 
you  again,  but  I  will  listen  with  all  my  ears. 

Annie  They  are  big  enough  to  listen  with 
I'm  sure.  I've  not  forgotten  the  compliment  you 
gave    me  a  few  minutes  ago.    Now,  listen. 

Friends,  we  welcome  you  this  bright  day.  Many 
times  we  have  met  here,  but  we  have  now  come 
to  the  last  day  of  our  term  and  many  will  not 
gather  with  us  here  again.  As  we  come  before 
you  to-day,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  apprecia- 
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tion  to  you  for  making  these  opportunities  possi- 
ble for  us  to  profit  by  and  enjoy.  Your  sym- 
pathy toward  our  failures  and  your  rejoicings 
in  our  successes  have  been  welcomed  and  prized. 
We  seek  to  prove  worthy  of  your  commendation. 
Your  faith  in  our  ability  to  succeed  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  us.  Our  constant  aim  shall  be  to 
accomplish  something  of  special  value  in  our 
school,  home  and  business  life.'' 

Grace  That's  really  sublime,  Annie!  Here 
come  the  boys  now.  Let's  have  something  to 
eat  and  then  go  off  skating.  [Exeunt] 
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